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THE FAIRCHILD F-27 PACEMAKER —Piedmont Airlines, serving more than 50 cities from the 
Mid-Atlantic to the Mid-West, is the second U. S. airline to take delivery of the Fairchild F-27—first 
CAA certificated propjet and soon to be the first American turbine-powered airliner to enter scheduled 
passenger service. Piedmont will soon introduce on its routes the F-27 Pacemaker, a perfect name for this 
fast, new pressurized, air conditioned luxurious transport. The propjet F-27 on local service lines and 
the jets on the trunklines will forge a nation- wide network of first-class service to your every destination. 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION A) Hagerstown 15, Maryland 











There’s excitement in the air as America approaches the 
jet age of travel. Anticipation runs high as air travelers 
look forward to new concepts of flight. Lockheed’s Electra 
prop-jet, for example, will slash time schedules with its 
smooth, dependable, vibrationless flight. The Electra’s 
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wider cabin means more passenger comfort. Hardman ha 
worked with Lockheed to give you this comfort. Spacious 
Hardman lounge divans will provide gracious elegance. The 
Electra seats being produced for Hardman airline clients 
offer “magic carpet” passenger luxury in the new air age 
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An American Aviation and Aviation Daily Staff Report 





AIRTRENDS 


Mere six-month extension of Renegotiation 
Act. approved by House Ways and 
Means Committee, is seen as concession 
to committee members who are critical 
of renegotiation process. Equally sig- 
nificant is proposed amendment that 
would permit appeal of Tax Court de- 
cisions to the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Only other change expected would 
make contracts handled by newly cre- 
ated National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration subject to renegotiation. 
Defense Department specifically sought 
inclusion of advanced-type space weap- 
ons under renegotiation. (See story, page 
21.) 


Economy-minded President Eisenhower re- 
fuses to bow to any pressures that might 
add to anticipated $12-billion deficit for 
fiscal 1959. His veto of Independent 
Agency Appropriations Act, because of 
a provision calling for payment of an ad- 
ditional $589 million to the Civil Service 
retirement and disability fund, caught 
some Congressional pundits flatfooted. 
Even in times of emergency, President 
still dislikes unbalanced budgets. 


Logical choice for the soon-to-be created — 


post of Federal Aviation Agency Adminis- 
trator is E. R. (Pete) Quesada, Special 
Assistant to President Eisenhower for 
Aviation Matters and head of the Airways 
Modernization Board, or CAA Adminis- 
trator James T. Pyle. However, the politi- 
cians are reportedly moving in with Louis 
Rothschild, Commerce Under Secretary 
for Transportation, reportedly leading the 
parade. 

Either Quesada or Pyle would be 
cuickly blessed by the Senate, according 
to these reports. However, indications are 
that the nomination of Rothschild, who 
has frequently denied the responsibility 
of the federal government for airports 
cnd, to some extent, for airways, would 
lead to a long and bitter Senate fight. 
Whether President Eisenhower will bow 
to the politicians remains to be seen. 
l'rouble is that neither Quesada nor Pyle 
would make a fight for the new job, while 
he politicians will. Informed sources say 
hat the best that Rothschild could get 
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would be a recess appointment, which 
might satisfy his ambition for a more im- 


portant job than he now holds. 
+ 


New FAA will have hard row to hoe, 
cannot be expected to solve all aviation 
problems overnight. For example, bill to 
create new agency provides for appeal 
to President for final determination of 
some matters involving new air bases 
and missile sites. In certification of air- 
craft and pilots, there is provision for 
appeal to CAB. 

FAA should eliminate some confusion 
and duplication, however. With civilian 
administrator empowered to allocate air- 
space and control its use, chances of 
mid-air collisions should diminish. FAA 
will also develop and operate a modern 
common system of air navigation facil- 
ities, long recognized by airline industry 
as a crying need. 

Bill to create FAA, differing only slightly 
from Senate version, passed House by 
voice vote in record 16 minutes. Issues 
have been debated for years. 


Restrictive legislation may be ordered for 


aviation insurance writers if a Congres- 
sional probe confirms suspicions. The 
Senate Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee 
last week launched a comprehensive 
probe of the whole insurance program. 

Investigators will ask this question: 
Are too few firms writing too many of the 
aviation trip and liability policies? Actu- 


‘ally, the states are supposed to ride herd 


on aviation insurance. Initial findings by 
the subcommittee suggest the opposite— 
and new laws could be in the offing. 
Simultaneously, probers will air charges 
that airports are gouging trip-insurance 
writers with excessive fees. 


Congress’ performance schedule looks good, 


from the standpoint of industry, as it races 
down the homestretch towards adjourn- 
ment. However, what actually gets by 
and what will be left for another Congress 
won't be known for sure for some days 
after adjournment, which will come cer- 
tainly before another issue of American 
Aviation goes to press. 

The big bills will be easy to account 
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for. Trouble will lie in the legislative rid- 
ers and small provisions in omnibus bills 
which never show up clearly. As usual, 
the record will include inconclusive in- 
vestigations and studies on which reports 
won't be filed until next year, such as 
those dealing with contractor-operated, 
government-owned aircraft facilities and 
negotiated procurement practices. 


One of the biggest questions of the week at 
presstime was whether the House would 
buy an increase of $140 million in the Air 
Force budget for the development of new 
airlift-type aircraft. Question won't be an- 
swered until after Senate-House confer- 
ence committee meets on Defense Depart- 
ment budget and reports to House. 

Collateral question involves other funds 
provided by Senate to buy more B-52Gs 
and Kce-135s. If Senate action is approved, 
there will be a full wing of interconti- 
nental bombers instead of the shrunken 
wing originally planned. Past perform- 
ance, however, indicates Senate action 
will be substantially modified by confer- 
ence committee. 


Money for the UCX and UTX aircraft will 
almost certainly be given to the Air Force 
when the House-Senate Conference Com- 
mittee completes work on the Defense 
Budcet. 


Considerable optimism about repeal of 10%, 
excise tax on transportation of passengers 
was generated by Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son (D-Wash.) following issuance of Cher- 
ington Report by the White House (see 
page 49). Magnuson said flatly that if 
report had been in hands of Congress 
earlier the transportation tax might al- 
ready have been killed. Senator Magnu- 
son, who is chairman of influential Senate 
Commerce Committee, said the Chering- 
ton report pinpointed difficulties facing 
the airlines and outlined several possible 
solutions. He declared that repeal of the 
tax “must surely follow next session.” 


President's veto of independent offices ap- 
propriations bill should not affect pro- 
posed National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Senate has approved 
President's supplemental request for $47.8 
million for construction projects to be ini- 





tiated by NASA. Funds were included in 
White House request for $125 million 
which included $70.2 mililon for contrac- 
tual research, development, operations, 
technical services and materials for un- 
specified civilian space projects. 

More than half of the $47.8 million 
figure—$24.5 million—is earmarked for 
expansion of facilities at Wallops Island, 
Va. Other money asked for: $3,750,000 
for a special space project center near 
Washington; $19,550,000 for instrumenta- 
tion of facilities now being operated by 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, which is to be absorbed in new 
agency. 


Appointment of Presidential fact-finding 


boards does not necessarily speed settle- 
ment of labor disputes, says Leverett 
Edwards, chairman of the National Medi- 
ation Board. Edwards’ point was made 
in a letter to Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) re- 
plying to the senator’s request for infor- 
mation about NMB’s action or inaction in 
certifying airline labor disputes to the 
President. (Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act provides for such certification in an 
emergency.) 

Edwards said “the mere possibility, or 
hope, that such a Presidential board may 
be created induces the parties to suspend 
collective bargaining efforts. It also im- 
pedes the Mediation Board’s endeavors 
to mediate and/or induce the parties to 
submit unresolved issues to arbitration.” 

In Edwards’ view, arbitration is a ‘‘far 
preferable” procedure because it results 
in a binding award and final settlement 
of the dispute. 


Railroads continue to get the jump on air- 


lines when it comes to Government aid. 
Awaiting the President's signature is a 
bill to aid the railroads with Government- 
guaranteed loans up to $500 million. 
While CAB is authorized to make govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans to airlines, it is 
limited to $5 million per carrier. Bill to aid 
railroads is believed to be generally more 
liberal than airline legislation. 

Bill to aid railroads also permits loans 
to be made for both capital expenditures 
and maintenance, while bill to aid air 
lines allows loans for equipment purposes 
and restricts such loans to local service 
and territorial carriers. 
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ESCAPE SLIDE 
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THIS WAY OUT! 


Trouble! An air transport has to be cleared of 
its passengers in seconds! No time for more 
trouble with equipment. 

The Air Cruisers escape slide shown here is 
designed to get passengers out—but quick— 
with all the dependability of the sunrise. 

Dependability has long been an Air Cruisers 
specialty. It begins in the design stage, where 
Air Cruisers brings to bear the most advanced, 


proved principles of good design. And it con- 
tinues through every stage of manufacture. 
For only with precision engineering and fine 
workmanship can dependability be achieved. 

These are the pains that Air Cruisers takes 
in making all of its products...which also 
include lightweight industrial plastics and radi- 
ation shielding. That's why you can have com- 
plete confidence in Air Cruisers’ equipment. 


CORPORATION 


AIR CRUISERS DIVISION 


BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 


LIF. JACKETS © LIFE RAFTS * HELICOPTER FLOATS © ESCAPE SLIDES * PACTON INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS * RADIATION SHIELDING 
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ESSO JET AGE EXPERIENCE IS READY TO SERVE YOU NOW 





ESSO PERFECTS JET AGE REFUELING 
FOR FAST, SAFE, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Fast turn-around is essential to profit- 
able airline operations. With the in- 
creased fuel capacities of the great new 
jet airliners, faster refueling becomes 
more important than ever before. An- 
ticipating these jet age demands, Esso 
engineers have perfected (wo basic 
methods for refueling large airliners 
safely—and on schedule. 


HYDRANTS — The Esso-developed hydrant 
refueling system was first installed 11 
years ago. This practical and efficient 


—=,,- 


method has since proved ideal for busy 
airports. New high-speed hydrant re- 
fueling systems are now being installed 
to serve the large jet airliners. 

NEW REFUELING TRUCKS— New Esso re- 
fuelers feature greater capacity, higher 
pumping rates, improved filtration and 
greater mobility—to meet the increased 
demands of jet age airliners. 


These modern refueling systems are two 
more examples of Esso leadership in pe- 
troleum service for today and tomorrow. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE DEVELOPMENTS 
Power growth of the Dart prop-jet 


Dart prop-jets of 2,100 t.e.h.p. now being delivered, compared with 
the first production engines supplied in 1952, give — 


36%, more power for take-off 
12% lower specific fuel consumption 
12% higher power/weight ratio 


During the five years since it entered airline service the overhaul 
life of the Dart has been raised as far as 1,900 hours. 

Dart engines of 2,660 t.e.h.p. for delivery in 1960 will show the 
following improvements over the first production engines — 


73% more power for take-off 
15% lower specific fuel consumption 
36% higher power/weight ratio 


Work is in progress on versions of the Dart at higher powers 
and lower fuel consumptions, and a 25-hour test has already 
been successfully completed at a rating of 3,200 s.h.p. for 
take-off. 


—another technical advance in 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


GAS TURBINES 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY, ENGLAND 
AERO ENGINES * MOTOR CARS * DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES * ROCKET MOTORS * NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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— PERSONAL VIEW 
Needless Ruckus 


\ few issues ago (June 2) we said on this page: “By 
its own reckoning a 34-year-old is of no military use 
as a jet pilot”. Quite a ruckus ensued and even our own 
editorial staff got needlessly confused. 

We had direct reference to jet combat fighter pilots, 
although we were anything but specific as we should 
have been. Naturally, command pilots, test pilots, air- 
line pilots, and particularly pilots of B-47s, B-52s and 
what-have-you range in age on up the scale. There is 
nothing so mysterious about a jet engine, as such; but 
the military services certainly won’t use oldsters to fly 
the hot types such as the Century series in combat as 
long as more alert youngsters are around. 

Age limit for jets? Of course not. There will be jet 
pilots of fifty, sixty and older, and for ourselves we'll 
prefer to fly with those who are over 34 since we don’t 
expect to be hopping around in combat in F-104s. For 
the same reason that the military wants and needs young 
hot-rodders for combat fighter types, problems in air 
traffic control exist today. This is the crux of the prob- 
lem—how to discipline the young bloods when they’re 
flying in the same air as commercial aircraft. The age 
of pilots who flew in Korea is scarcely at issue; the 
F-86 was the hottest thing around then. The Century 
series weren’t even built at that time. 


Waiting is Dangerous 

Successful as the airlift to Lebanon turned out to be, 
it was performed under ideal conditions. Even then, it 
took too long. This country’s air logistics is still treated 
as a side issue and referred to as an emergency. 

Military and commercial air transport must become 
an integral part of national policy and national plan- 
ning, or we face ultimate disaster. The defense need is 
obvious. But we also need action to counter the U.S.S.R. 
in its vast, broad moves to expand its air transport 
and spread the use of its aircraft to needy nations. 

The Cherington report in this issue, pointing up the 
fact that private capital has raised $4 billion in new 
aircraft orders, shows that our private enterprise system: 
is hcalthy and working. But somewhere along the line 
the :esources of private capital are going to be strained 
beyond competency. We should right now be planning 
supersonic airplanes but private capital cannot do the 
job vith commercial use so far in the future. The first 
sup "sonic requirements should be military. 

T e U.S. is moving heavily into the commercial jet 
tra argely because of private capital, although much 
adv. ace work had been accomplished in airframes 
and engines by the military in the past decade. It is 
high time to coorpinate military and commercial efforts, 
else his country’s progress in airlift will lag behind. In 
fact t has already lagged too far behind even now— 
the . .ilitary has no jet transport fleet in being or on the 
Way 
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Penalties for Pioneering 


There were two tragedies in the death of Capt. Iven 
C. Kincheloe on July 26 at Edwards Air Force Base. 
The loss of the great USAF jet and rocket plane pilot 
needs no amplification, but it is shameful in this great 
country that a man so skilled and valuable met his 
death with the rank, pay and death benefits of a captain. 


Men like Iven Kincheloe, test pilots of patriotic 
dedication, pioneering and courage, suffer heavy finan- 
cial penalties in the pursuit of their work. And so, too, 
do their families. SAC has partially remedied this un- 
fair situation with its on-the-spot promotion system. 
But USAF and the other services have been negligent 
in failing to set up a system by which test pilots push- 
ing experimental craft through new barriers of space 
are properly rewarded. 

USAF should ask Congress promptly for legislation 
to provide the Kincheloe family with adequate security 
in accordance with the outstanding contributions made 
by the valiant pilot. Then it should take immediate 
action to establish a system of upgrading those of its 
test pilots who are performing great services which are 
expanding the horizons for tomorrow. 


Helicopter Boom 


Watch the helicopter business. It’s beginning to go 
places. When Chicago Helicopter Service can reach a 
10,000-passenger-per-month level in less than two years, 
there is no longer any doubt about public acceptance. 

Los Angeles Airways, the first of the three scheduled 
whirlybird lines, has just issued a brochure, “A new 


-dimension in transportation,” to mark its tenth anni- 


versary. With something less than wholehearted support 
from the CAB, Clarence Belinn has racked up an im- 
pressive record. Starting out as a mail-only carrier, 
LAA still carries as much mail as the other two services 
combined, although the New York and Chicago lines 
have passed up LAA in passenger traffic. 

We think it is a real achievement for the three car- 
riers that last year they carried over 153,000 passengers. 
This year the total will be much higher. In the first 
five months alone, the total came to over 76,000. And 
the traffic developed by Chicago Helicopter in less than 
two years is probably a world record of some sort. 

Although passenger revenues are as yet far from 
matching operating costs, steady progress is being made. 
New York Airways reported passenger revenues of 
$517,000 for 1957, a substantial total. 

We think the record for the past two years well justi- 
fies an extension of helicopter routes by CAB to other 
metropolitan areas. Recent equipment advances bring 
closer the day when heavy subsidies will no longer be 
necessary. In one decade the helicopter has well proved 
itself for both mail and passengers. It’s time to expand. 


Rid) Gil 
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SPECIAL BULLETIN...NEW  F 
BRISTOL PROTEUS RECORD... 
NOW APPROVED I600-HOUR |: 
OVERHAUL LIFE AFTER ONLY 
I8-MONTH AIRLINE SERVICE [= 
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ice . . . over the world’s longest, most exacting 
Dramatic proof of the remarkable efficiency and 
y of the Bristol Proteus 705 jet-prop. 
ixial engine on the world’s international routes, 
eus is also the first engine to feature the free- 
ystem, pioneered by Bristol. This system gives 
in choice of power and propeller speed, produces 
le efficiency over a wide range, and results in very 
‘and vibration levels. 
s has the lowest specific fuel consumption of any 
ne in service—military or civil. 
powers the Britannia. The Bristol Proteus, most 
jet-prop in airline service, powers the giant Bristol 
—currently setting new standards of speed and 
-free comfort on world-wide routes. 
famous engines. Proteus is only one of Bristol’s 
ngines. In addition, there are: 
~a lightweight, medium-thrust turbojet with an 
ng power/weight ratio. A derivative of the Orpheus 
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—the Wright TJ 37—has been jointly developed by Bristol 
and Curtiss-Wright. 

THOR—a fully developed ramjet engine, designed for com- 
plete reliability in starting and flight. 
OLympus—remarkable for great power at high altitude and 
very low fuel consumption. Bristol and Curtiss-Wright have 
jointly developed a civil version of the Olympus, the Wright 
TJ 38 Zephyr. 

CENTAURUS AND HERCULES—radial piston engines with 
Bristol pioneered sleeve-valves...renowned for exceptional 
reliability and long overhaul life. 


Bristol 
—— 
Siddeley 
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——LETTERS 


Strange and Beautiful ' ees hay keep them coming @ 
As an avid and enthusiastic follower Pe. ee a Cobban 
of “En Route” I was greatly amused Box 1092" 


by your oyster experiences in Inver- =e 

cargill, New Zealand. Such experiences ae, N. Dale 

are apparently common in that beauti- 

ful country. I would like to commend you on the © 
Back in 1957 on arriving at plush Aircraft Data Cards you started featur 


Brents Hotel, Rotorua, North Island, img in your magazine. I have been 
clad in sporting attire (external tem- working on a file of my own very simi- 
perature 103°F), I was informed by lar and the 3 x 5 cards you use are 
the young lady receptionist that I could the same as I do, so it works out for 
not sign the register or enter the hotel ™e very well. I hope you will continue 
until clad in a necktie. Opening my case __ it indefinitely and also pick up some of 


M.c.M | there and then in the foyer, I produced the older aircraft. , 
: . FG. CO. a garish selection for her choice and Marvin R. Becker 


__» | without a smile she picked out a quiet 3086 Taper Ave, 
develop- silk affair which I duly donned, thereby Santa Clara, Cal. 


ure of gaining a room in which to rest my Sorry, Frontier 
’ 


tweight weary head. 
me Another peculiar custom in New Not too happy to learn from AMERI- 


and Zealand hotels are the meal times. Din- CAN AVIATION, July 28, page 53, that 
ner is served between 18:30 and 19:30 Frontier Airlines is not involved in the 
The plete ww ’ and if you arrive after that, you go Seven States Case. : 
gpd hungry till next day! Anyway you have G. S. Kitchen 
MC 2004-20 U to eat at that hour, as the hotel bar Public Relations Director 
COMPRESSORS closes at 18:00. A sight to be seen is Frontier Airlines 
a , the stampede for the dining rooms at Epitor’s Note—In the table listing 
18:30 by no longer thirsty but more the airlines involved in CAB’s area 
than somewhat hungry New Zealanders. cases, Central was erroneously included 
Stage, 4-Cylinder I much enjoyed your “En Route” jin the Seven States Case and Frontier 
3800 PSI experiences in Australia and New Zea- was omitted. Route awards in this case 
2 SCFM land and through them heard again of will jump FAL’s route mileage by 72%, 


Can Be Pressurized many old friends in aviation in these add 400 employes to the payroll. 
countries. 


BEARIN nti-Friction T ‘ 
a More power to you in, I hope, your When & Where—— 
LUBRICATION: By Splash , . ‘“ ” 
continued experiences “En Route”. 
AUGUST 


LUBRICANT: 6085 Oil 
Oll CAPACITY: Sufficie 00 Hrs Dr. F. S. Preston National Flying Farmers Assn., annual con- 
‘ Regi 1 Medical Offi vention, Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
COOLING: ral F egional Medical Officer ) wong 
DRIVE ; ‘ nts British European Airways ASME, Heat Transfer-American pe of 
: ° i i + t 
aT conn on London Airport North | Gnwversty,“Eamton, ll, Avg. (82 
7 PSI Hounslow, Middlesex, England IRE and West Coast Electronics Manufacturers 
WEIGHT: otor) 11.87 Lbs , ei pails j Assn., western electronic show and convention, 
; E Ambassador Hotel and Pan Pacific Audi- 
oe . torium, Los Angeles Aug. 19-22. f 
Oth ision Products They Like Data Cards fama seqete, ie Tah le coment wil 
; , tional Airport, Portland, Ore., Aug. 23-24. 
ware aL TYPES: Grohe ° Reference Aircraft Data Cards—a National, Flying Club Assn. Prone poe ot fn, 
Control * Pressure Reducing very nice addition to your magazine. aE ne Hotel, Hollywood, Calif., 
* Relief ictor * Shuttle Just couldn’t help writing a few lines to SEPTEMBER 
* Seleneid * Transfer let you know that I appreciate them. , 
SBAC annual flying display and exhibition, 


ALSO Air Compresi Dehydrators As a member of the CAA, I like to get Farnborough, Hants, England, Sept. 1-7 
* Fuel as many facts on different aircraft as International Aviation Show, Coliseum, 
-~ 7 ‘ - York City, Sept. 6-14. 
aan possible, just for personal information. First International Congress of Aeronautical 
mete Sciences, Palace Hotel, Madrid, Sept. 8-!3. 
a v: Air Cargo, Inc., air freight cartage conference 
7 \ Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 9-10. 
» American | ame — - meeting, Hetel 
. . Statler, Detroit, Sept. 14-18. 
AMERICAN AVIATION offers these American Petroleum Institute, Aviation Tech- 


columns to readers for expression nical Service and Aviation Advisory C 
mittee, joint meeting, Melrose Hotel, Da!! es, 


M. C. ANF ACTURING CO. | | of opinion and criticism on the edi- Sept. 15-17. 
Mailp.O. Box 126 torial content of this magazine go Fe 
Plant: 11Gijndianwood Rood and/or happenings in the aviation anes fiat Philedelphio, Sept. 15-19. 
‘ . ationa usiness ircra ssn., annua! m 
LAKE C , MICHIGAN industry. Address such correspond- ing, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelp 
— — ence to Joseph S. Murphy, Execu- National” Assn of State Aviation Officie's 
716 Wilshire Blvd., Banta Monica, Calif. tive Editor, American Aviation, meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila 
bs ‘ phia, Sept. 24-26. 
Represe ives: 1001 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, American Helicopter Society, annua! wes? 
D. & O. ENGINEERING CO. D.C. Anonymous letters will not be Ht Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Se 


P.O. Box 3107, Wichita, Kansas printed; however, names will be Air Force Assn., annual convention and 
F. C. MINCH withheld on request power panorama, Dallas, Tex., Sept. 25-28 
1132 Donson Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 
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Sleek jets fly the airlanes with seats manufactured 
by Aerotherm, styled for an age of super flight 

Beneath the surface of Aerotherm seats is a more 
important factor ... engineering for the jet age that 
incorporates a new dimension . . . Energy Absorp 
tion. E/A is a science which, applied to seat design, 
provides greater safety for passengers without 


sacrificing comfort or . . . Hi-Styling for Moderns. 


“C/A Trademark tor Energy Absorption 





ject Engineers THE THERMIX CORPORATION ‘ THERMIXx 
THERMIX CALIFORNIA IN¢ 5333 Se aT P 
THERMIX FLORIDA INC, 6614 oo btigl : a. an 
Canadian Affiliates: T. ¢ ‘ { j 1 MA , ; 
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Graph at left, based on the ATA formula, shows that the direct operating costs 
of the “540” are as much as 8% lower than the “440”. This applies particularly on 
Stages over 400 miles; under 400 miles the graph indicates the two are approximately 
equal. Not reflected, however, are additional reductions in airframe and engine 
maintenance costs because of the more basic reliability of turbine engines and a 
minimum of vibration. This makes the “540° more economical than the “440” 
over any stage length. 

Graph below shows the very definite superiority in aircraft productivity of the 
Canadair **540" over the “440”, which is as much as 34% at their optimum ranges. 
This indicates that for equal annual utilization the “540” could produce 34; more 
ton miles; or equivalently, the Canadair “540” fleet size required to do the same 
job. could be reduced by 34%, with a consequent saving in capital investment. 
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Pressure will increase to get the military to 
give additional overhaul and mainte- 
nance work to private industry. However, 
indications are that answers can be found 
only by increasing the percentage share 
of the private contractors since totals 
spent for aircraft maintenance are ex- 
pected to go down with the declining 
number of planes in Air Force and Navy 
inventories. 
+ 
Navy is resisting the preSsure from serv- 
ice companies on the ground that it is 
more economic to maintain the Navy 
shops already in being. It also points to 
the need for maintaining a service capa- 
bility for the maintenance and overhaul 
job so that aircraft out of service are kept 
to a minimum. Navy's overhaul money in 
fiscal year 1959 gives only $29 million to 
private industry, with a whopping $217 
million for its own shops. No new con- 
tracts are to be let. 
2 
AF is doing better, as far as private in- 
dustry is concerned. A little more than 
one-half the money for maintenance 
labor will go to private companies. But 


AF also feels it must maintain a capa-. 


bility in its own Air Materiel Areas. Its 
concern, in part, at least, is the support 
of planes and engines no longer in pro- 
juction. 


Betting is even money on Navy's decision 
between Chance Vought's F8U-3 or Mc- 
Donnell’s F4H-1. Both are flying, but selec- 
tion won't be made until late in year. 
Navy is impressed with safety built into 
the twin-engined F4H-1 and the Air 
Force’s F-101, which is similar to the 
F4H-1. Others are equally impressed by 
the high-performance characteristics of 
the F8U-1 and -2. 


$50 million bill last year for damage to jet 
engines has caused USAF to establish 
position of “foreign object damage officer” 
tt each jet base. Primary causes of 
lamage are careless maintenance, in- 
1dequate operational procedures, unsat- 
sfactory field conditions, design char- 
1cteristics of engines and planes. USAF 
wants steps taken to prevent dropping 
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or leaving of tools, nuts, bolts, etc., near 
engine intakes. It also called for cleaner 
engine operating areas, including ramps, 
runways, test cells and overruns. 


Battle between Air Force and Navy over 
characteristics of the nuclear airplane 
and its reactor is still raging. Navy still 
likes the :dea of a seaplane with a rela- 
tively small, speedy engine, while Air 
Force is still talking about a big engine 
to be used in a bomber. No real light is 
expected on aircraft nuclear propulsion 
program until late this fall. 


Army's efforts to get more aviation are be- 
ing intensified. Significant is creation of a 
new position, Deputy Chief of Transpor- 
tation for Aviation, which has been filled 
by Brig. Gen. Richard D. Meyer, a logis- 
tics expert and flier. Reportedly he will be 
interested in combat aircraft as well as 
increased airlift. 


Halt in skidding employment in aircraft and 
parts industries is expected this month. 
Reversal of trend is likely this fall as 
effect of new orders placed late last year 
begins to be felt. Reduction in work force 
during past 15 months has amounted to 
150,000, caused serious economic disloca- 
tions in some areas. 


Air Force will make new study on possible 
uses of big forging presses at Aluminum 
Co. of America and Wyman-Gordon. Idea 
is that presses can be used to solve some 
of the problems of making new and exotic 
materials and change the atomic struc- 
ture of others. Meantime, use of the 
presses is reportedly increasing. 


Fiat is still hoping to get orders from Italy’s 
NATO partners for the G-91 close support 
tactical aircraft. So far only orders have 
been from Italy and they aren't big 
enough to provide a real production run. 
This despite the fact that the G-91 won 
the competition to provide NATO armies 
with the kind of support they say they 
need. 

Northrop says its N-l156F counterair 
fighter isn't competition in any sense, 
since the Fiat plane was designed to meet 
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Army needs and the Northrop design is 
for NATO Air Forces. However, its trouble 
stems from the fact that it hasn't flown 
_ probably won't fly before late 
1960. 


Cooke AFB, Calif., will become Vandenberg 
AFB Oct. 4 in honor of the late Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, USAF Chief of Staff until 
his retirement in June 1953, shortly before 
his death. Field, originally an Army base, 
was named for Philip St. George Cooke, 
early-day soldier, Indian explorer and 
author. 


Both the B-70 and F-108 will rely heavily 
on nickel stainless steels to solve prob- 
lems of aerodynamic heating. Answers 
may be found in new steels developed by 
Allegheny-Ludlum being readied for pro- 
duction. 


Responsibility for buying all AF jet engines 
may ultimately be given to Oklahoma 
City Air Materiel Area, at Tinker AFB. 
Presently OCAMA is responsible for the 
General Electric, Allison, Westinghouse 
and Bell engines. Pratt & Whitney, Curtiss- 
Wright and Fairchild engines are bought 
elsewhere. 

The situation is confusing because 
OCAMA is responsible for inventory man- 
agement of all engines and also is 
weapon system manager for the B-52, 
which uses P&W engines, while San An- 
tonio is responsible for the B-58, which 
uses GE engines. 


Slower tactical aircraft, instead of Mach 2-3 
types, may be needed in the event of 
another Mideast crisis. This, at least, is a 
belief growing in some circles as Defense 
Department planners work on fiscal 1960 
programs. Fear is that some of the super- 
sonic interceptors being developed are 
too hot to handle in anything short of an 
all-out war. 


Management of Air Force’s reserve tool pro- 
gram goes to Warner Robins Air Materiel 
Area, Macon, Ga., under stepped-up de- 
centralization program of Air Materiel 
Command. Warner Robins will develop a 
common machine-tool system of catalogu- 
ing and identification for industrial and 
military equipment. And more decentral- 
ization is in the cards. 





Navy will take its time evaluating its first 


primary jet trainer, Temco TT-1 (see photo, 
page 39). Aircraft was designed to make 
the transition from jet trainer to combat 
aircraft easier for the cadets. Chances are 
that if Navy likes what it finds, there will 
be money in the fiscal 1960 “buy” pro- 
gram for the TT-1. 


Defense Department expenditures for fiscal 


‘58 for military functions topped $39 bil- 
lion, a billion more than the pre-Sputnik 
economy ceiling. Big question is: How 
much of the excess spending represents 
increased effort, how much absorption of 
the decline in the value of the dollar 
resulting from inflation which wasn't 
cranked into the budget ceiling. Total ex- 
penditures in June amounted to $3.852 bil- 
lion, with the Army accounting for $1.056 
billion, the Navy $965 million and the 
Air Force $1.764 billion. Balance of $67 
million was spent by the Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


Army has Defense Department authority to 


buy a total of 35 Grumman two-place 
AO-1 turboprop Mohawks. No purchase 
order will be executed until after Navy 
evaluation of nine prototypes now being 
built under a $22.2 million contract. The 
plane, capable of takeoffs and landings 
on short and unimproved runways, is 
powered by two Lycoming T53-L-3s, has 
top speed of 275 knots, stall speed of 
about 55 knots. Empty weight is 7,700 lbs. 


Navy wants to build all-weather capability 
into its helicopters. So does the Marine 
Corps. However, chances for getting what 
they want are slim because of high costs 
which are eating into available Bureau 
of Aeronautics funds. 


Recent price hikes for steel and other metals 


make it virtually impossible to hold the 
aircraft price line already threatened by 
labor increases. Result is that drastic re- 
programming is almost inevitable as fiscal 
officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
seek to live within quarterly spending 
estimates. 


Bell Aircraft is working hard on the Hy- 


pernas IL contractor code name for an air 
navigation system for hypersonic aircraft 
and missiles. 
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“430 AMERICAN FLIGHTS PER DAY 
RELY ON SINCLAIR... 


Every day, nearly 22,000 people board approximately 430 
American Airlines flights, many of which are American’s famed 
Mercury flights utilizing 365-mile-an-hour DC-7 Flagships. 


All American Airlines flights are lubricated with Sinclair Air- 
craft Oil. In fact, American Airlines has relied exclusively on 
Sinclair Aircraft Oils for 25 years. This, plus the fact that 45% 
of the aircraft oil used by major scheduled airlines in the U.S. 
is supplied by Sinclair, is a tribute to Sinclair reliability. 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OILS 


Sinclair Refining Co., Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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WHY VANGUARD ASSURES > 
GREATEST ROUTING FLEXIBILITY 


The great new Vickers Vanguard will introduce the cost- 
cutting advantages of big payload capacity— plus the 
well-known economies of jet-props—on stages ranging 
from 200 all the way to 2600 miles. What’s more, the new 
Vanguard can be operated from any “Viscount” airfield. 


Economical on all ranges 
TCA recently spent two years comparing the operating 
costs of several large-capacity Jet Age airliners—both 
jet-prop and pure jet. They found that the Vanguard 
would be most economical of all for their high-density, 
medium-range routes. Other studies have shown that the 
Vanguard, because of its large size and low break-even 
load factors—below 50% on ranges from 200 to 2600 
miles—will offer the biggest profit potential of any 
aircraft in its class. 

420 mph plus . . . 2600-mile range . . . 


up lo 139 passengers... 


Double-deck fuselage 

Another factor in the Vanguard’s unequaled routing 
flexibility is its double-deck fuselage design which gives 
excellent balance between large passenger and /or freight 
capacity. In addition to the big, wide, comfortable 
passenger cabin above decks, there are two big lower 
deck cargo holds. These have a total area of 1360 cubic 
feet—enough to carry a 10-ton payload. Thus, during 
off-peak periods, the Vanguard can continue to earn 
revenue as a freighter—with no alterations! This repre- 
sents a real competitive advantage to carriers with 
hourly, seasonal or directional routes. 

An experienced Vickers engineering team, familiar with 
the operating problems of American carriers, is avail- 
able for consultation at your convenience. Call or 
write: Christopher Clarkson, U. S. representative, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

up to 10 tons of freight 


NEWEST FROM THE WORLD LEADER IN JET-PROP AIRCRAFT... 


YICKERS VANGUARD 


POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE TYNE ENGINES 
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NATIONWIDE AIR CARRIER 
DAILY TRAFFIC FLOW 


Nationwide Total. 10,135 daily Firghts 

i— Teta! Daily Flights 
Crossing Boundary 
Total Daily Flights 

) Remaining Within Boundary 
Width of bar proportione 
to ne. of Total Daily Flights 
Crossing Boundary 





HEXAGONAL CELLS have been set up by AMB to divide 
U.S. airspace. Traffic flow in Southwest was surprisingly low | 
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MOBILE 
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in “dry run” last December. However, when military traffic 
was added, this area proved to be the most congested. 


AMB Begins Fight Against Airspace ‘Slums’ 


By George Hart 
Technical Editor 


Will the noise in 1975 be so bad 

t my cows will stop giving milk?” 
We're planning to build a_ hotel 
e. How big should we make it?” 
Will we need a four- or a six-lane 
1way between this city and the air- 
oh 


hese are the questions being asked 
Airways Modernization Board as a 
lt of its announcement that it has 
au iched a monumental, nationwide air 
‘ic measurement and forecast pro- 
n. (AMERICAN AVIATION, July 28, 
8, p. 61.) 
he program is designed to provide 
und basis for establishing the con- 
1.ing needs of the country’s air traf- 
ontrol and navigation systems. But 
e have been so many inquiries 
cm such a wide variety of sources 
there’s no doubt the board is sad- 
| with a heavy responsibility to the 
tverican public. 
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* Study to cost $342,370—The AMB 
and Booz, Allen and Hamilton, Chicago 
firm of consultants which has been 
awarded the $342,370 survey contract, 
mean to make this study and forecast 
more accurate than anything ever done 
before, says R. H. Seaman, chief of the 
Board’s Traffic and Forecast Division. 

Accordingly, AMB is going into far 
more detail than has been attempted 
in the past. New methods are being 
used and the ever-changing density of 
the nation’s air traffic is being investi- 
gated on an unprecedented scale. 

AMB has been working for some 
time on the problem of how best to 
tackle the measurement end of the work 
with a high degree of precision. Sea- 
man’s group tentatively settled on a 
system of dividing the country into 80 
“cells.” They decided that the size of 
these “cells” should equal the area 
covered by most VHF radio aids, radar, 
etc. planned for use at airports and on 
the airways. 

Ideally, the “cells” should be cir- 


cular, but circles don’t fit neatly to- 
gether. So hexagons were selected to 
approximate circles as closely as pos- 
sible and cover the country completely. 

AMB ssubjected this system to a 
“dry run” last December and, unless 
they come up with something better, 
the consultants will use it to measure 
and forecast—by June 30, 1959—three 
basic elements concerned with air traf- 
fic control. These are: 

® The number of aircraft takeoffs 
and landings at some 700 representa- 
tive airports. 

® The number of aircraft aloft at any 
instant within each “cell.” 

® The volume of traffic flow between 
the 700 airports as well as between 
adjoining “cells.” 

The item in the contract which prob- 
ably will tax the Chicago firm’s in- 
genuity to the utmost is that which re- 
quires it to develop a method for calcu- 
lating air traffic activity over any speci- 
fied area in the nation and forecasting 
changes through 1980. AMB will use 
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. . . AMB steps in to prevent airspace “slums” 
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NATIONWIDE AIR CARRIER 
DAILY AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS 


Nationwide Total 19.97) dearly movements 
‘ LUBBOCK 4 
y, : oeom. i—-Tota! Daily Movements 
(Take-of fs or landings 
Ss , p 
% Y~ Coch rectangle equals 
190 movements 





TAKEOFF AND LANDING VOLUME is another area of 
concern for AMB. Chicago “cell” is the busiest in the country as 


the new-found method to keep up to 
date after the contract expires. 


® Measurements to include all flying 
—All measurements will include air 
carrier, military and general aviation 
fleets. Each basic element will be meas- 
ured on one weekday (Monday through 


\ : 


MILES tv 


Thursday) and on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. 

The reason for breaking the week 
up this way is that, according to Sea- 
man, aircraft operations remain pretty 
steady Monday through Thursday. On 
Friday, military traffic picks up 
strongly and general aviation starts to 


AIRBORNE AIRLINE AIRCRAFT at PEAK HOUR 


BOEING , 
STRATOCRUISER 
OTHER 


ACTIVITY BY AIRCRAFT TYPE has to be pinned down closely since speed and 
altitude capabilities are important factors in air traffic control. 
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far as air carriers are concerned. Yet this same area is said to 
be the worst equipped in terms of actual requirements. 


roll. On Saturday and Sunday, general 
aviation flying is heavy but military 
activity drops off with the exception 
of the Reserves and the National 
Guard. On Sunday, the air carriers 
cut back somewhat on scheduled flights. 
One set of measurements will be 
taken at or between each airport or 
“cell” during the span of the contract. 
However, by applying percentages 
gained from past records, etc., the vari- 
ations due to weather and seasonal fac- 
tors will be included in the forecast 
Readings of the number of aircraft 
airborne at any instant within each 
“cell” will be taken once each hour on 
the four days measured. Data for the 
peak hour in each “cell” will be ex- 
panded to show aircraft types involved, 
flight altitudes, speeds, geographic: 
distribution, number flying on |! 
flight plans and number flying V! 
number of local flights and number 
itinerants. Air traffic flow and tak« 
and landing statistics will be as detai! 


® Hopes to avoid duplication—In 
study, AMB does not intend to 
plicate work done recently by C 
or other organizations. Available 
ords which are applicable to the cur! 
volume of aircraft operations will 
used extensively. For example, as 
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as the air carrier segment of the survey 
is concerned, AMB is making use of 
punched cards supplied by American 
Aviation Publications. These cards are 
used by AAP in compilation of the 
Quick Reference edition of its Official 
Airline Guide. AMB checks in the field 
have proved them accurate within + 
3 percent. 

The pattern of military flying will be 
computed from records maintained by 
squadron and base offices, flight service 
centers, etc. That of general aviation 
will be wrung from CAA records as 


well as from studies by aviation com- 
mittees and private research organiza- 
tions. 

Naturally, Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
expects to check data gained in this 
manner by making actual counts of 
flight operations—particularly insofar 
as general aviation is concerned. Rec- 
ords in this area are sparse and it 
will be here that the Chicago firm will 
concentrate most of its attention on 
data collection. 

AMB’s slogan might well be: “Avoid 
airspace slum conditions!” 
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CONVAIR 600—25 635-mph turboprops were ordered by American Airlines. 


Convair and Boeing Get Big Jet Orders 


Fifty more jet transports, all to be 
operated with leased engines, have been 
ordered by American Airlines, increas- 
ing its total jet and turboprop commit- 
ment to 110 planes. Included in the 
order: 

Twenty-five Convair 600s, a new 
635-mph plane which AA said was es- 
pecially designed for its requirements. 
The 600 will be powered by four CJ805 
General Electric fan-type engines of 
15,000 Ibs. thrust each. The order totals 
$83 million, not including engines, 
which will be leased from GE. Ameri- 
can also took an option on 25 more of 
the planes. For delivery in 1961-62, the 
Model 600 will carry 90 to 120 pas- 
senvers and will be used principally 
Over intermediate distances, although it 
will be capable of nonstop transconti- 
nental flights. 

| wenty-five intermediate-range Boe- 
ing 707-023s, for 1960-61 delivery, 
wit!) option for 25 more. The JT3 en- 
gines will be leased from Pratt & Whit- 
ney When placing the order, AA can- 
cele.| five of the longer-range 707-123s 
fro: its original order for 30, and the 
707.023 purchase will mean $52 mil- 

in new money for Boeing. The 90 
to | \0-passenger plane will have operat- 
ing range of 1,850 miles. 

!he new planes plus those previously 
ord.red total 110 jets and turboprops 
anc represent “the largest fleet of tur- 
binc-powered airplanes on order by any 
airli.e in the world today,” AA said. 
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Total capital commitments (planes and 
supporting equipment) are $365 million. 
AA also has on order 25 long-range 
707-123s (JT3 engines will be bought, 
not leased) and 35 turboprop Lockheed 
Electras (S01D engines will be leased 
from Allison). ’ 

By mid-1962 AA expects that it will 
have only 15-25 piston-engine planes, 
probably DC-6Bs, for very short-hauls. 


® Engine leasing deals involve $80 
million—The engine lease deals with 
GE, P&W and Allison total some $80 
million. Cost of the GE and P&W 
leases is based°on amortizing the en- 
gines over seven years plus the cost of 
borrowing the money (the manufactur- 
ers are expected to establish subsidiaries 
which will borrow money from banks, 
buy the engines, and lease them to AA). 
The airline has option to buy the en- 
gines at their then residual value but not 
less than 10% of original price. AA will 
overhaul the GE and P&W engines. 

The Allison lease, also with option, is 
based on five years’ amortization and 
also provides that the manufacturer will 
overhaul the powerplants. 

AA president C. R. Smith said the 
additional purchases will not now re- 
quire any new financing. Whether or 
not financing will be required later will 
depend largely on the level of earnings 
available to the company, and this will 
depend in large part on authorization 
of adequate fares by CAB, he added. 


Renegotiation Act Hit 


Changes urged by industry 
include appeal to courts 


The Renegotiation Act is stifling de- 
velopment of the airframe and missile 
industries and impeding national defense 
efforts, in the considered judgment of 
responsible leaders of those segments 
of aviation. 

But neither President Eisenhower 
nor Congress has succumbed to these 
arguments, despite all-day hearings of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
at which the industry’s views were ably 
presented by Boeing President William 
M. Allen and North American’s Board 
Chairman James H. Kindelberger, 
among others. 


Allen and Kindelberger proposed 
changes in the act which, they said, 
would restore incentives for efficient 
performance. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
considering a two-year extension. Re- 
negotiation has been a thorn in the 
side of the industry since the present 
law was enacted in 1951. Rep. Cecil 
King (D-Calif.) has proposed amend- 
ments which would extend the act two 
years but would: 


(1) Provide two additional statutory 
factors which the Renegotiation Board 
would have to take into consideration 
in determining allegedly excess profits. 


(2) Make the board subject to the 
Administrative Procedure Act and pro- 
vide for appeal to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals from Tax Court decisions. 
The Tax Court now has the last word. 


® New standards urged by Allen—In 
testimony which won bipartisan praise. 
Allen urged establishment of “a stand- 
ard of earnings predicated on the basic 
profit, plus a reward for efficient per- 
formance.” The change he proposed, 
he said, would prevent the Renegotia- 
tion Board from making a finding as 
to excess profits “unless the aggregate 
of such profits for the fiscal year sub- 
stantially exceeds the aggregate of the 
basic profits used by the contracting 
parties in establishing the basic con- 
tract price.” 

In sum, the Board would have to 
prove that any “excess” profit did not 
result from efficiency of the con- 
tractor or subcontractor working under 
incentive fixed-price, redeterminable 
fixed-price or cost-plus-fee type con- 
tracts. 

Allen charged that the Renegotia- 
tion Act, as it now stands, is obsolete, 
hinders cost reduction efforts, impedes 
technological progress and contains 
vague criteria. 

Kindelberger urged modification to 
incorporate provisions for appeal to 
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higher courts from Tax Court deci- 
sions. 

George W. Marsh, vice chairman of 
the government contracts committee 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, called renegotiation an “in- 
centive-killing deterrent to the defense 
effort” and recommended that the act 
be allowed to die a natural death when 
it expires at the end of this year. 


* Board chairman strikes back—Rene- 
gotiation Board Chairman Thomas 
Coggeshall, angered by Allen’s charges 
that renegotiation is hurting the U.S. 
defense effort, demanded a retraction 
from Allen and a statement from the 
committee repudiating his contention. 

Despite renegotiation, Coggeshall 


. . . Changes in renegotiation urged by industry 


said, the net worth of aircraft firms 
has increased steadily and, contrary to 
statistics offered by the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association showing profit 
levels below general industry, airframe 
manufacturers were realizing a higher 
return on investment than other U.S. 
firms. 

It remained for Allen, however, to 
present one of the most cogent argu- 
ments for modification of the act. He 
testified that four major manufacturers 
(Boeing, Grumman, Lockheed and 
North American) made $54,846,892 
in incentive earnings from 1952 to 
1954, but that the Renegotiation Board 
took back $64 million. 

Allen said he had asked Coggeshall 
how Boeing was supposed to encour- 








Bell System Lands Boeing 707 Automatically 





Under evaluation by Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Bell Aircraft Corp.’s automatic 
all-weather landing system recently brought the 707 in without the pilot touching the 
controls. Radar locates the airplane and an electronic computer, into which a de- 
sirable flight path previously has been fed, takes over and sends the necessary approach 


corrections to the plane’s automatic pilot. 
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Five-Place, Free-Turbine British Copter Is Test Flown 

New British helicopter by Saunders-Roe Ltd., designated P.531, made a successful 
first flight from Southampton Airport with the company’s senior helicopter test pilot 
K. M. Reed at the controls. Five-place copter, powered by a Blackburn free turbine 
of undisclosed power, was designed and built by Saunders-Roe as a private venture. 
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age incentive savings by its employes 
on a contract when the board merely 
takes the extra earnings. 

“I never got a satisfactory answer,” 
Allen said. 

Unfortunately, it did not appear 
likely that he would. Defense Depart- 
ment counsel, Robert Dechert, calling 
for a two-year extension of the Act, 
said new and experimental weapons 
for which it is difficult to estimate 
profits make extension even more 
necessary than before. He added, how- 
ever, that DOD was willing to go 
along with any amendment permitting 
appeal from Tax Court decisions to 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 


Add AAP Publications: 
Air Traveler's Directory 


Publication of a semi-annual di- 
rectory called Air Traveler's Destina- 
tion Directory, a unique guide to air- 
ports, distances, transportation facili- 
ties, hotel or motel accommodations 
and restaurants, has been announced 
by Wayne W. Parrish, president and 
publisher of American Aviation Pub- 
lications, Inc. 

The directory is intended primarily 
for travelers to and from cities that do 
not have airline services. It includes 
an index of more than 3,000 “off-line” 
cities not ordinarily listed in airline 
timetables, with data about available 
air-surface transportation. 

An outgrowth of the Official Airline 
Guide, which has provided airline 
timetables for cities served by the vari- 
ous scheduled carriers for almost 20 
years, the Air Traveler's Destination 
Directory is priced at $6, will accept 
advertising. It brings to 17 the number 
of American Aviation publications and 
services. 


Kincheloe Crashes, Dies on 
Chase Mission at Edwards 


On Saturday, July 26, at approxi- 
mately 0948 PDT, Capt. Iven C. 
Kincheloe’s F-104 climbed off the run- 
way at Edwards AFB, Calif. Four min- 
utes later the jet had crashed and the 
man who was to have been one of the 
first to fly into outer space was dead. 

Indications were that there had been 
a flame-out, that Captain Kincheloe had 
attempted to restart his engine and, ‘ail- 
ing that, ejected—too low for his para- 
chute to open. The captain was flying 
chase at the time of the crash. 

Besides holding the world’s altiiude 
record for research aircraft—having 
flown the X-2 to 126,000 feet—the 
Korean War ace was AF member of 
the three-man team training to take the 
X-15 into space. 
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Feats of Hercules No. & 


FROM THE SNOWS OF FUJIYAMA 
TO THE SANDS OF FLORIDA 


The Lockheed C-130 HERCULES, now in 
service with the United States Air Force 
at Ashiya Air Base, Japan, won its “go 
anywhere, haul anything” reputation 


the hard way. 


In snow landing and take-off tests at 
Bemidji, Minnesota, the “Ski-130” 
HERCULES performed prodigious feats of 
strength and power. At 124,000 pounds 
gross take-off weight the ski-equipped 
HERCULES was airborne in 2,100 feet. 
Carrying the same payload it landed 


and stopped in only 1,200 feet. 


At Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, the 


C-130 HERCULES (weighing 110,000 
pounds) landed on sand and stopped in 
947 feet. Take-offs from sand, with the 
same load, averaged only 1,500 feet. 

This famous aerial “strongman” can 
carry 90% of all types of missiles now 
operational with, and under develop- 
ment for, the U.S. Armed Forces. The 
C-130 HERCULES is now in world-wide 
service, or scheduled for delivery to: 
USAF’s Tactical Air Command, U.S. 
Air Forces-Europe, Pacific Air Force, 
Air Photo and Charting Service, other 
branches of the U.S. Armed Forces, and 
the Royal Australian Air Force. 


Lockheed weans leadership 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation « GEORGIA DIVISION + Marietta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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Test Tunnel Tempest 


Speeds to three and a half times that of sound can be reached 
in the 8 x 7-ft. test section of NACA’s Ames “unitary plan” 
windtunnel at Moffett Field. Here a model of Convair’s F-106 
jet interceptor is undergoing aerodynamic tests. 





——AIR NEWS IN PICTURES 
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Jet Power Package 


Slated to power the Boeing 707-420 jet airliners, the Rolls- 
Royce Conway by-pass engine is undergoing test as a complete 
package. The test stand measures forward thrust to 20,000 Ibs. 
and reverse thrust to 10,000 Ibs. with 0.1% accuracy. 


It’s Done With Mirrors 


Navy’s mirror landing system was used 
to accelerate Convair F-102A jet inter- 
ceptor landing-gear load tests at Edwards 
AFB. Pilot lined up reflection in mirror 
of battery of lights 60 ft. away on run- 
way with six lights on each side of 
mirror. Use of system permitted pilot to 
maintain proper glide path for each of 60 
different landing configurations required. 
Tests reportedly were completed in about 
a third of the time normally necessary. 
<_< 


STOL with Four Interconnected Props 


Breguet 940 STOL, first aircraft of its type to fly with 
four interconnected propellers, has completed seven test flights 
in Paris. It has attained altitude of 3,000 ft., remained aloft 15 
minutes. Piasecki will distribute plane in U.S. and Canada. 


Downdraft Windmill? 


Helicopter rotor blade test stand used by Sikorsky Division 
of United Aircraft Corp. is said to be largest in the world. A 
4,000-hp electric motor is coupled to a 60-ft. drive shaft. High 
power of the de motor and fact that it is controllable from © te 
275 rpm permits operation without use of gear reducers. 
a 
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"Slippers” and “Gloves” 

With one 300-gal. intermediate-range or “slipper” tank like 
this under each wing, range of Lockheed’s JetStar is said to 
be increased from a normal 1,730 to 2,280 miles. Larger “glove” 
tanks extend range to more than 3,000 miles. 





Hazardous Hotshot 


“Cook-off” is the term for premature and hazardous explosion 
of ammunition due to excessive heating in gun chambers. Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc. is concluding a five-year 
program on cook-off problems of aircraft-type, rapid fire guns 
for Army Ordnance. Here, CAL engineers inspect a 20mm 
machine gun afier firing in the lab’s underground range. 


First B-52G Missile Platform Rolls Out 


E. -ht-jet B-52G missile platform bomber is capable of cross- 
ing -eans and returning to U.S. bases without refueling. Newest 
Stra\.fortress carries two GAM-77 air-to-surface missiles that 
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can be released hundreds of miles from targets, is described as 
U.S. Strategic Air Command’s “Sunday punch.” Missiles are 
merely “extras” added to prime bomb load. 
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Plotter Produces Large-Scale Maps 


The Balpex 760 aerial plotter, manufactured by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
provides 5X enlargement of the original aerial negative. The new instrument is reported 
to be well-suited for highway and waterway mapping projects where large-scale accuracy 
and detail are important. 

Circle No. 104 on Reader Service Card. 


All-Channel VHF Communications Unit 


Developed by National Aeronautical Corp., Narco Mark 
V is said to be first all-channel unit to sell for less than $1,000. 
Measuring 642” x 3” x 12”, 90-channel crystal-controlled trans- 
mitter covers frequencies between 118 and 126.9 mc. Receiver 
covers 190 channels for frequencies between 108 and 126.9 mc. 
Unit weighs 912 Ibs. and has transmitting power of 5w. 

Circle No. 113 on Reader Service Card. 
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Tower Sprayer 
Developed by Mitchell, Lewis & Staver 
Co., unit is designed specifically to enable 
servicing personnel to apply glycol to the 
deicing surfaces of large aircraft. Work- 
ing deck of the detachable tower is ap- 
prox. 10 ft. high and is supported on a 
three-wheel carriage which also mounts a 

110 gal. tank and piston pump. 
Circle No. 107 on Reader Service Card. 


Cruise Control Instrumentation 


Designed and built by The W. L. Maxson Corp. for the 
U.S. Navy, W/delta meter is said to compute and dis)lay 
ratio of instantaneous aircraft weight to altitude. A_ silicone 
transistor amplifier is used which, according to the manv'ac- 
turer, has a successful reliability test record of 8,000 operation 
hours under environmental conditions. 

Circle No. 106 on Reader Service Card. 
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Instrument Panel Lights 

New Color-Lite receptacle that pro- 
duces a small, flat wedge of light, re- 
quired for illumination of aircraft instru- 
ments, is being produced by The Sloan 
Co. Available in 55 body and type con- 
figurations to fit all panel illumination 
applications. Light uses standard No. 
327 and 328 type bulbs. 
Circle No. 112 on Reader Service Card. 
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Explosive Valve 


The Conax SEV-22 explosive valve 
has an envelope size of 2% x 1x % in. 
and weighs only 2 oz. It is a dead-tight, 
shut-off valve for long or short time 
storage of gas or liquid under high pres- 
sure with a maximum operating pressure 
of 6,000 psi and a proof pressure of 
10,000 psi. Temperature range is from 
-65°F. to +-160°F. One ampere electrical 
current is all that is required to fire the 
explosive squib and open an unobstructed 
flow passage, from inlet to outlet ports, 
with an equivalent orifice of 5/32 in. 
diameter in .002 seconds. 


Circle No. 105 on Reader Service Card. 


. .. Product Briefs 


Lube and scavenge pump—De- 
gved by Lear, Inc. for nuclear type 
nes, unit has four lube elements, 
e scavenge elements and pumps 72 
at 75 psi with MIL-L-7808C oil 
50°F, according to the manufac- 
r. Pump housing is constructed of 
ile iron and the gear housings are 
Mleehanite, which allows unit to be 
in temperatures from ~—65° to 
0°F. Rotating seal prevents leakage 
een lube and scavenger sections. 
h lube element incorporates a dis- 
ge check valve to prevent leakage 
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in excess of 1,200 cc in 72 hrs. 
Circle No. 108 on Reader Service Card. 


* Centrifugal blower—The Electro 
Products Div. of Western Gear Corp. 
has designed a centrifugal blower with 
a 115v, 60-cycle, single-phase motor 
which turns approximately 3,400 rpm 
drawing 3.5 amps. It operates with an 
8 mfd. capacitor. Measuring 11.75” x 
7.3” x 9”, unit is said to deliver ap- 
proximately 285 cfm at 1.2” of back 
pressure. Tip speed of the squirrel cage 
is given as 4,230 fpm. 

Circle No. 109 on Reader Service Card. 


® Torque driver—Three designs of 
“Safe-Torque” tools by Scully-Jones and 
Co. have work capacities of 0 to 25 
inch/Ibs.; 0 to 60 in./Ibs. and 0 to 96 
in./oz. The two larger sizes have a 
calibrated torque adjusting screw at the 
top while smaller tool uses lines scribed 
on projecting drive spindle. Largest 
driver is used in conjunction with a 
ratchet wrench. 
Circle No. 110 on Reader Service Card. 


® Instrument computing package— 
AiResearch Div. of The Garrett Corp. 
has developed a compact lightweight 
instrument computing package for the 
McDonnell F4H jet fighter. Computing 
elements provide data for operation of 
the airplane static pressure system, 
autopilot, armament system, naviga- 
tional computer, surface control, induc- 
tion air control systems and cockpit in- 
dicators. Completely transistorized, unit 
is designed for operation in tempera- 
tures as high as 250°F. A test set has 
also been developed for checking out 
the entire system. 
Circle No. 111 on Reader Service Card. 


® High temperature alloy—Trade 
named “Rene 41” by General Electric 
Co., new nickel base, titanium-alumi- 
num hardened alloy is designed for use 
in severely stressed jet engine com- 
ponents, requiring high temperature 
strength. Capable of use up to the 
1,800°F range, strength tests show that 
the .2% offset yield strength at 1,200°F 
is 125,000 Ibs. per square inch. The 
100-hour stress rupture strength at 
1,600°F is 25,000 psi, the company 
says. 
Circle No. 100 on Reader Service Card. 


* Non-slip floor covering—Non- 
sparking, safety covering for aircraft 
applications by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. is said to assure 
positive footing even when exposed to 
water or oil. Material weighs 24% 0z./ 
sq. ft. and has an overall thickness of 
45-50 mils. “Scotch-Tred” brand re- 


silient covering is available in_ beige, 
gray and black and is supplied in 
standard 96’ rolls, 4”, 6”, 12”, 18”, 24” 
and 36” wide; in %” x 24” strips and 
in 9” x 9” tile. 

Circle No. 101 on Reader Service Card. 


® Foam splicing adhesive—Quick- 
drying adhesive known as Bondmaster 
R275, by Rubber & Asbestos Corp., in- 
corporates a synthetic polymer which is 
said to bond almost all type of urethane 
foams, natural latex and sponge. Ap- 
plied by brush, spray gun, hand or me- 
chanical roller equipment, product is 
claimed by manufacturer to have 
greater yield-per gallon and to be tack- 
free in 4 to 6 hours. 
Circle No. 102 on Reader Service Card. 


* Portable riveting tools—Light- 
weight unit designed by “Pop” Rivet 
Div. of United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
for both assembly operations and prod- 
uct maintenance and repair. Unit con- 
sists of an air-hydraulic intensifier, a 
2-lb. riveting gun capable of pulling 
monel rivets up to 3/16” size. Intensi- 
fier, which weighs 2 Ibs. 3 oz., connects 
directly to shop air outlets and is said 
to operate at pressures of 70 to 100 psi. 
At minimum operating pressure, pistol 
ratios boost this to 2,700 psi. 

Circle No. 103 on Reader Service Card. 


* Bonanza tip tanks—Introduced by 
Safe Flight Extenders Co., new tip 
tanks are said to increase range of 
Beech Bonanza aircraft by more than 
440 miles. With a capacity of about 12 
gals. each, tanks and gas lines can be 
installed in some six hours without re- 
work of the airplane, company says. 
Uses existing fuel selector valve. 
Circle No. 114 on Reader Service Card. 

® Miniature hydraulic cylinders— 
Said to be the smallest hydraulic cylin- 
ders available on the market, compact 
units by MO-BAR Hydraulic Sales, Inc. 
are manufactured in sizes from 3/8” 
to %” diam. with stroke range from 
% to six inches. 

Circle No. 115 on Reader Service Card. 


® Personal paging device—Electronic 
personal calling system developed by 
AC Spark Plug Div. of General Motors 
is designed for use in areas such as 
those where noise limits effectiveness of 
loudspeakers. A battery-powered, tran- 
sistorized radio receiver (about the size 
of a cigarette pack) vibrates in the 
carriers pocket when energized and tells 
him to call the page operator on the 
phone. Page operator’s transmitting 
console can handle up to 380 receivers. 
Circle No. 116 on Readar Service Card. 
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——LITERATURE 


® Statistical charting—16-page booklet 
lists seven steps to good charting and 
outlines various types of charts and 
graphs generally used in business and 
industry. Included are discussions of 
horizontal and vertical bar charts, line 
or time series charts, pie and area 
charts. Company also offers catalog 
of its Graph-A-Plan system and kits 
for preparation of charts and graphs. 
Labelon Tape Co., Inc, 

Circle No. 175 on Reader Service Card. 


* Jet engine turbostarter—16-page il- 
lustrated bulletin describes the AS-18 
fuel/air combustion turbostarter, a 
completely automatic system for all 
large aircraft gas turbine engines. Bul- 
letin contains description of system 
operation, design features, components, 
installation and service and starter en- 
an requirements. General Electric 


Circle No. 176 on Reader Service Card. 


® Mach charts—Two charts available 
free of charge, are designed to assist 
engineers requiring Mach-Altitude- 
Temperature information. One chart 
compares Mach number with altitude, 
and also gives the ram temperature 


rise. Second chart shows relationship 
of Mach number and temperature. 
G. M. Giannini & Co., Inc. 

Circle No. 177 on Reader Service Card. 


* Chemical milling of casting—Design 
bulletin describes first breakthrough in 
chemical milling of cast parts. In- 
cludes information on tolerances at- 
tainable, suitability, overall and con- 
trolled area reduction and surface 
finishes that can be expected when 
casting such metals as aluminum, 
magnesium, mag-thorium, steel and 
other cast alloys. United States Chemi- 
cal Milling Corp. 

Circle No. 178 on Reader Service Card. 


® Metal charts—Two charts—one show- 
ing the melting points of various 
metals, both in Fahrenheit and Centi- 
grade scales, and the other showing 
densities of metals, grouped into heavy, 
medium and light classifications, are 
available from Metals and Fabrication 
Div., Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 

Circle No. 179 on Reader Service Card. 


® Torque/rpm chart — Easy-to-read 
chart tabulates ounce-inch torque 
versus rpm at stated horsepower. En- 


gineering data given ranges from 
1/2,000 hp to 1/3 hp and from 1 to 
14,000 rpm. John Oster Mfg. Co. 

Circle No. 180 on Reader Service Card, 


® Motorized devices—9-page catalog 
describes company’s instrument  vi- 
brators, dc generators, planetary gear 
reductions, clutches, rate gyros, differ- 
entials, actuators, timers and power 
positioners, designed to meet various 
MIL specs. Globe Industries, Inc. 

Circle No. 181 on Reader Service Card. 


® Two-way radios—19-page illustrated 
booklet is a reference primer on the 
entire field of 2-way communications, 
A compilation of typical users is listed. 
Motorola Communications & Elec- 
tronics, Inc. 

Circle No. 182 on Reader Service Card. 


® Electric cables—16-page booklet de- 
tails properties of Nepco-Sil silicone 
rubber insulated cables, said to be par- 
ticularly suited to extreme temperature 
applications (to 200°C) and to conduit 
installations where load facilities make 
it impractical to increase copper sizes, 
National Electric Products Corp. 

Circle No. 183 on Reader Service Card. 








BENDIX “SP” ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR— 
NEWEST MEMBER OF THE PYGMY FAMILY 


Flange Design Permits Back Panel Mounting 


The new Bendix* “SP” connector uses an 

alumilite finish offering superior resist- 

ance to abrasion and corrosion. Flange 

size and location designed to permit back 

panel mounting with No. 6 screws. Other 

outstanding features of the new con- 

nector are similar to those of the well- 

known “PT” type. 

@ Safety wiring completely eliminated 

@ Mechanically assisted coupling and uncovu- 
pling through cam action 

@ Closed entry, probeproof socket contacts 


Scintilla Division 





Visual and audible inspection of ling 
perfect for “blind” locations 

Three-point bayonet lock; perfect axial align- 
ment of mating parts at all times 

Constant spring tension behind mated insert 
faces 

Five-key polarization—positive protection 
against mismating or cross-plugging 
Resilient inserts, performance-proven in mil- 
lions of Bendix connectors 

Heavy gold plating over silver on all contacts 
Both pin and socket contacts machined from 
high-grade copper alloy 


SIDNEY, N. Y. 


Circle No. 9 on Reader Service Card. 


@ Machined bar stock or impact-extruded shell 
components 

@ Alumilite finished to resist abrasion and cor- 
rosion—no thread wear—easily withstands 
500 hours of salt spray 

With the introduction of “SP” Pygmy 

Electrical Connectors, Bendix again 

demonstrates its well-known policy of 

anticipating the needs of industry. 

Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Divisi>", 

205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Canadian Affiliate: Aviation Electric, Ltd., 


200 Laurentien Bivd., Montreal 9, Quebec 
*REG. TRADE ARK 
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Allison Prop-Jet-Powered Lockheed Electras 
ordered by all 4 Airlines in Australia and New Zealand 


erything is big “down under,” including the growth more comfortably than ever before. And that means a 

e of the national economies. And all four airlines in lot of things will get done a lot faster — a specialty in 
‘ustralia and New Zealand — Ansett/ANA, TAA, Australia-New Zealand. 

ntas and TEAL — are staying in the forefront of The unanimous acceptance of Allison Prop-Jets “down 

ional progress. They've all ordered Allison Prop-Jet- under” brings to 14 the number of domestic and inter- 
» wered Lockheed Electras equipped with Aeroproducts national airlines which have ordered Allison Prop-Jet- 

)pellers, the fastest, most modern, most efficient prop- powered Lockheed Electras. And the Royal Australian 

powered airliners ever flown. Air Force has also ordered 12 Allison 


ese new airliners will carry passengers from city to Prop-Jet-powered Lockheed C-130A 
’, coast to coast, country to country faster, smoother, Hercules transports. CM 





ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Indi P , indi AIRCRAFT 


LISON PROP-JVJET POWER 
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— DESIGN 


1944—Rendered obsolete as more 
knowledge was gained with jet fighters, 
this concept of a small, twin-engine air- 
craft was the first of a series of jet trans- 
port design studies conducted by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. continuously since 
before the end of World War Il. 


The Birth of a 


Fourteen years and $7 million ago, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. launched a 
series of jet transport design studies 
which evolved rapidly into a_philos- 
ophy now flying in the form of the 
company’s JetStar utility jet transport. 
This is the concept of mounting the 


engines in pods attached to the air- 
craft’s aft fuselage. 

The advantages claimed for this en- 
gine arrangement were discussed at the 
national summer meeting of the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences last 
month by C. L. (Kelly) Johnson, vice 








L L 


1947—Lockheed’s L-179-1 would have had four turbojet engines buried in the 
fuselage. Two mounted forward were to exhaust under the wing. Two installed be- 
hind the cabin and using boundary layer control to obtain proper ram were to ex- 
haust out of the aft end. This concept was discarded since it was felt that noise, 
vibration and other problems would develop with the front engine installation. 
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Jet-Powered Transport 


president in charge of Advanced De- 
velopment Projects for Lockheed. But, 
in addition, Johnson revealed for the 
first time the steps which led to finaliza- 
tion of this concept and gave details 
of several jet transports which rolled 
across the drawing boards along the 
way. 

Almost from the start, Lockheed de- 
signs featured swept wings to give 
near-Mach | cruise speeds and carry a 
large volume of fuel. Fuselage mount- 
ing of the engines also came early in 
the program, and the problem of just 
where to locate them was the guid- 
ing influence in the evolution of these 
jet transport designs. Various solutions 
were drawn up only to be discarded. 

The biggest and most refined mem 
ber of this family was the Model L-193 
but it never got further than the mock 
up stages. Johnson says that many air- 
lines, including Pan American World 
Airways and Air France, were much 
interested in the big jet transport. How 
ever, no orders were forthcoming an 
the company elected to drop the project 
rather than take the financial risk the 
would be involved with further dé 
velopment. 

So the JetStar became the first hard 
ware to result from a gleam in the eye 
of the company’s engineering depart 
ment several years ago. But there’ 
no reason to suppose that the famil 
likeness won't appear again. 
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1948—First sign of the shape of things to come was ap- 
parent in the next version of the L-179 series. Here, all en- 
gines were to have been mounted in a single pod attached to 
the fuselage. The pod was designed with four heavy longerons 
to act as firewalls and to protect the engines in case of a 
belly landing. Fear that structural failure of one engine might 
result in a chain reaction which would destroy the whole 
powerplant system led to elimination of this arrangement. 
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1952—Concept of mounting engines in pods attached to 
the aft fuselage took final form in Lockheed’s Model L-193. 
The single, four-engine package featured in the L-179 was 
split into two twin-engine pods. Available figures indicate the 
280,000-lbs. gross weight jet transport was designed to carry 
100-120 passengers 2,500-3,000 miles at 550-600 mph. 


<< 


(Continued on page 34) 
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——=DESIGN 


MODEL L-193’S ENGINE INLETS 
were located over wings to reduce 
chances of foreign object damage, im- 
prove air flow, etc. Power was to have 
been supplied by four Pratt & Whitney 
J75s or four Wright J67s. 








ENGINES WERE STAGGERED in Model L-193’s nacelles because the company was unable to land any orders for it. 
and were located aft of the pressurized section of the fuselage. But the design concept is incorporated in the JetStar, | ock- 
This particular aircraft never went beyond the mock-up stage heed’s utility jet transport, and has proved successful. 
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RELATIVE COMPLEXITY OF ENGINE CONTROL systems 
is depicted in schematics presented by Lockheed at the recent 
IAS meeting. Relief from problems due to flexing of wings is 
added advantage with fuselage-type engine installations, the 
company says. 

————> 








RESUCTION IN WEIGHT and complexity of electrical sys- 





ten claimed for fuselag ted engine installation. Lock- 
he: .stimates the system on the left would require 406 lineal 
ft. ~ bus, am equivalent system (center) would involve 285 ft., 
anc ‘he fuselage mounted engine system (right) would take 
on! 96 ft. 
——_—> 
UST II, 1958 


MORE FLAP AREA, greater lift and | 
able with fuselag ted engines than 
stallations, according to Lockheed. 
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LESS RISK OF FIRE im the event of a belly landing is 
one of the advantages claimed by Lockheed for fuselage- 
mounted engine installations. “Crash” tests conducted with 
models showed fuel from ruptured tanks was much less likely 
to come into contact with hot engines or sparks from a shorted 
electrical system. 
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MATS: The Case for the Defense 


Its mission has created much misunderstanding, but 
basically it’s the U.S.’s ever-ready cargo fleet 


By Betty Oswald 
Defense Editor 


The Military Air Transport Service, 
just a little more than 10 years old, is 
many things to many people. To the 
Defense Department, it provides or 
should provide constant airlift readiness 
to move troops, technicians and critical 
supplies for the Army, the Strategic Air 
Command and for such other parts of 
the Defense Department as require its 
services. 

To the civil air transport industry, 
MATS, sometimes known as_ the 
“people’s airline,” constitutes a major 
threat to economic life of no mean 
proportions, even thought it simul- 
taneously recognizes that there is no 
substitute for MATS in time of war or 
national emergency. To the Army, 
MATS has never provided airlift of the 
kind and in the quantities its planners 
want to fight the mobile wars of the 
future. 

As far as the airlines are concerned, 
the question is one of economic sur- 
vival. The issue is how the MATS air- 
lift is to be used in periods between 
national emergencies: whether its train- 
ing of crews, cargo handlers and the 
like must be conducted in a fashion 
to create real competition with both the 
scheduled and unscheduled . airlines. 


* Battle for priority and prerogatives— 
To the Army, it’s a battle for priority 
and prerogatives. Since airlift capability 
is inadequate to handle all comers, 
should MATS spend its effort in de- 
veloping the big troop carriers which 
the Army says it needs to meet the 
threat of limited wars, or should it give 
first priority to airlift which would be 
required to support the Strategic Air 
Command in time of war? 

Frequently the arguments have 
generated more heat than logic. What 
are the facts? In the case of the re- 
curring battle with the civil air trans- 
port industry and MATS, the principal 
issue is one of economics. In the case 
of the argument with the Army—an 
argument which has led to the sugges- 
tion that the Army develop its own air 
transport service, the issue is “How 
much is enough?” And the matter of 
what kind of a war the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff think might be fought in the 
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future and what kind of airlift might be 
needed to support such a war. 
MATS’ troubles stem basically from 
its mission, which is officially stated 
as follows: “The Military Air Trans- 
port Service is a worldwide air route 
command whose primary mission is 
to maintain in being the military trans- 
port forces, en route bases and air 
routes to meet the approved wartime 
requirements of the Department of 
Defense as established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. MATS peacetime opera- 
tions will be conducted to maintain this 
state of readiness, and in pursuance 
thereof MATS will airlift cargo, troops, 
patients and mail according to priorities 
established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 


® Basically a cargo fleet—In its rela- 
tions with the civil air transport indus- 
try, Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, the 
new MATS commander, states the case 
this way: “The Military Air Transport 
Service fleet as it exists today is basic- 
ally a cargo fleet. All aircraft assigned 
to MATS for strategic air transport 
purposes are cargo aircraft with cargo 
doors and cargo floors. Except for the 
C-133, all aircraft in MATS have a 
convertibility characteristic which per- 
mits their use as troop carrier aircraft 
and aeromedical evacuation aircraft.” 

“In our emergency planning, the 
MATS fleet is essentially utilized to 
satisfy the cargo requirements of the 
Department of Defense and the CRAF 
(civil reserve air fleet) aircraft are 
utilized to satisfy the emergency war 
plan passenger requirement. Except for 
the movement of certain combat force 
personnel during the initial phases of 
an emergency, many of the personnel 
airlift requirements can be satisfied 
by the utilization of CRAF aircraft, 
whereas the deficiencies that exist in 
our emergency planning are all in the 
cargo area. This deficiency exists not- 
withstanding the fact that MATS 
uses in CRAF all the four-engine 
cargo aircraft in the civil industry 
that are capable of operating over 
water.” 

Stated this way, there can be no 
serious argument about MATS’ opera- 
tions. The trouble comes from the use 
of those aircraft in peacetime. As 
General Tunner puts it, “For economic 
reasons, we use the capacity of the 
transports flown by MATS, in peace- 





time training for the movement of the 
Department of Defense traffic. This 
traffic is moved as a by-product of 
MATS training. 

“The Department of Defense, in 
peacetime, moves a substantial number 
of passengers and MATS, because of 
the versatility of the aircraft, can 
satisfy this movement in peacetime 
while still reserving the basic cargo 
capability required in war.” It is this 
part of the operation which AF officers 
and the Defense Department find “the 
hardest to justify” in peacetime. 

The difficulty in justifying this opera- 
tion and the mandate of the Congress 
has resulted in a plan to augment 
MATS service with $84 million in 
private contracts in fiscal 1959. And 
Gen. Tunner indicates that additional 
funds may be required as a result of 
the current deployment of heavy troop 
carrier aircraft for the support of the 
British in Jordan and the United States 
forces in Lebanon. 

In addition, MATS will support the 
Air Materiel Command’s Logair System 
and the Ballistic Missile Airlift, with 
about $21 million in contracts with pri- 
vate carriers. This does not, of course, 
take into consideration current move- 
ment of big ballistic missiles, including 
Thor and Jupiter, by MATS C-124 and 
C-133 aircraft from manufacturing 
plants to Cape Canaveral test range and 
later to Camp Cook (just renamed Van- 
denberg Air Force Base) and other bal- 
listic missile locations, 

The MATS fleet at this time is com- 
posed of C-54s still phasing out; the 
C-97 Stratocruisers first acquired in 
1949; the C-124s and R6Ds acquired 
in 1951; the C-118s in 1952; the R7V 
in 1953; the C-121 in 1955; and now 
the new C-133 turboprop. This is the 
fleet that the MATS commanders cl: im 
is indispensable come a war or another 
national emergency. It’s the training of 
this fleet in peacetime which concems 
it and the civil air transport industty. 

The Army’s story is a different one. 
It doesn’t like to end up behind SAC #% 
a claimant for MATS services. It wants 
to be sure that its Pentomic Divisions 
with the equipment they need may be 
moved within a few hours to wher 
they may be needed to put out 
or “brush fires.” Requirements looking 
ahead are for an aircraft capable of 
moving 600 to 700 troops 3,000 miles 
or more without refueling and !9"dimg 
on relatively unprepared airstrips. 


© Suggests meeting with airlines—T° 
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meet the complaints of the civil air 
transport industry, Gen. Tunner is sug- 
gesting a series of meetings, which will 
point out among other things: 1) that 
MATS has pioneered many of the tech- 
niques now standard operating proce- 
dures on the airlines; 2) that many of 
the aircraft now used were first developed 
for the military; and 3) that MATS will 
continue to cooperate. Effort will be 
made to find a sane working basis by 
which the air carriers and MATS can 
live together. 

However, the real solution of both 
the problems of the airlines and of the 
Army may lie in another direction. AF 
officers say the major shortage of airlift 
is in the cargo area. Giving more busi- 
ness to the civil airlines will not pro- 
vide the incentives to develop needed 
aircraft, according to high Air Force 





officers. This same kind of aircraft is 
what the Army says it needs to lift its 
troops and their equipment in time of 
small wars. 

What is the answer? A continuation 
of the battles that have been fought? 
No, Congress won’t allow them to con- 
tinue. Besides, they are frustrating in 
the extreme to the Air Force officers 
involved and to the MATS officers and 
pilots. 

The answer could lie in the upgrad- 
ing of air transport as an instrument of 
national policy. Air transport generally 
and cargo transport in particular are now 
considered for use mainly in emergency 
conditions. Yet MATS claims to have 
proved that it is cheaper in terms of 
national resources to move high-cost 
items by air than by surface shipment. 
It points out that movement of aircraft 






engines from factory to using units 
overseas requires approximately 45 
days by surface transportation. Air 
transport provides for the movement of 
those engines to using points in approx- 
imately five days, with a resultant re- 
duction of the inventory and initial pro- 
curement of engines of dramatic pro- 
portions. 

A Rand Corp. study made shortly 
after the Korean War indicates that 
savings would be even more drastic if 
airlift were permitted to take its place 
side-by-side with other forms of trans- 
port. The need is for new and more 
advanced types of cargo-carrying air- 
craft—to meet the need of the civil air- 
lines, the military and particularly the 
Army. 

The Rand study points out that de- 
velopment of new ships is subsidized 

















At MATS headquarters, Scott AFB in 
Illinois, C-124 unloads Thor missile. 


The primary mission of MATS 
is to place troops, supplies and out- 
size equipment anywhere in the 
world in support of its strike forces, 
as directed by the Defense Depart- 
ment. A major part of this job is to 
support the Strategic Air Command. 

This means airlift of SAC per- 
sonnel, unit supplies and equipment 
from a home station to a temporary 










g* 
Air evacuation service halved the 
death rate from wounds in Korean war. 


duty base. It also means en route 
support provided—as the name im- 
plies—along the way to a combat 
base. 

It also means the airlift of sup- 
plies and equipment to supply Army 
forces, in accordance with priorities 
established by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Other airlift operations have 
been and are in support of national 





Why MATS? 
policy, such as the Berlin, Hungarian 
and now the Mid-East Airlift. 

Secondary functions of 
MATS include: 

(1) Air Evacuation Service. They 
bring in high priority cargo and per- 
sonnel and they fly wounded out. In 
Korea, 90% of all evacuations were 
by air, cutting in half the death rate 
from wounds. 

(2) Air Weather Service provid- 


the 













Airways and Air Communications Serv- 
ice operates radio station, navaids. 


ing meteorological data on a global 
scale to both the Air Force and the 
Army. Current organization is 
11,000 men manning 330 weather 
stations in 26 countries. 

(3) Airways and Air Communi- 
cations Service, whose duties include 
operation of fixed aeronautical point- 
to-point and ground-to-air radio sta- 
tions, electronic aids to navigation 
and the like. More than 2,000 facili- 
ties are involved. 





Flying weather laboratory prepares for 
instrument letdown after day’s work. 








“routine” mission in Greenland. 





Arctic airlift of MATS carries out 


(4) Air Rescue Service, basically 
designed to save the life of crews 
involved in aircraft accidents, but 
which has worked in large-scale dis- 
asters both at home and abroad. 

(5) Air Photographic and Chart- 
ing Service, which distributes more 
than 7.5 million aeronautical charts 
monthly covering the entire globe. 
Its job includes still and motion pic- 






* 


B-17 of MATS Air Rescue Service 
parachutes lifeboat to downed crew. 


ture production; the research, pro- 
duction, distribution and storage of 
aeronautical charts, air target ma- 
terials and related cartographic serv- 
ices; precise aerial mapping photog- 
raphy and aerial electronic geodetic 
surveys of any assigned area to meet 
Defense Department requirements. 

These jobs are accomplished by 
approximately 110,000 military and 
civilian personnel. 
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by the government, that development 
costs being what they are, new cargo 
aircraft ought to be subsidized. 

Of course, even if this policy were 
promptly bought, there would be more 
than a little discussion on what such 
aircraft should be—turboprop or jet? 
Land- or water-based? There won’t be 
any easy answers. But it is in this di- 
rection that ultimate solutions of the 
current battles will be found. 


* Bright spot in picture—In the mean- 
time, there is another bright spot in the 
picture. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee has provided an additional 
$140 million for the development of 
airlift in the AF’s budget. Some of this 
will undoubtedly be used to find at least 
some of the answers to the alleged de- 
ficiencies in cargo airlift capability. 

At the same time, high ranking AF 
officers concede the obligation to help 
both the civil air transport industry and 
the Army to solve their problems and 
are looking ahead to aircraft beyond 
the big Douglas C-133, 

The danger is, however, that it would 
be four years or more before such air- 
craft could be developed. There is a 


big question whether in the meantime 
Congress will hold still for the kind of 
arguments which took place on Capitol 
Hill last year over MATS competition 
with the airlines and Army’s dissatis- 
faction with the airlift capability. 

Recognizing these facts, Gen. Tunner 
is hoping to find at least a temporary 
solution to his problems. He, of course, 
could have been substantially helped by 
the latest of the successful airlift opera- 
tions—that is the big airlift to supply 
both the U.S. in Lebanon and the 
British at Amann in Jordan, 


* Pilots and crews bitter—In the mean- | 


time, of course, MATS pilots and crews 
are somewhat bitter at the criticism 
heaped on their heads. They point out 
that in many cases, they fly routes that 
no air carrier would consider either 
economic or desirable including Green- 
land, Newfoundland, Labrador, Ascen- 
sion Islands and Churchill. 

They add that actual competition is 
with Pan American Airlines, TWA and 
Eastern Airlines, while most of the 
criticism comes from carriers who are 
actually holders of MATS contracts, 


and who are looking for more business. 
| 








Navy Gets First Primary Jet Trainers 


flight of four TT-1’s, the Navy’s 
fir | primary jet trainer. Built by Temco 
A: craft Corp., Dallas, Tex., the aircraft 
co :bines an unusually high dive speed 
0! more than 400 knots with a stall 
Specd of 63 knots. In addition, the air- 
crit has a number of features of first 
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line combat type aircraft such as a 


liquid oxygen system, ejection seats and | 


speed brakes, which are designed to 
make transition from the primary jet 
trainer to combat type aircraft easier 
for the cadet. Navy is evaluating the 
trainer to determine its place in its 
inventory. 











SPECIAL NOTICE... 


The first section of the completely new 


Spares and Replacement 
Parts Catalog 


featuring the ADAMS-RITE line 


of aircraft interior hardware, 


IS NOW AVAILABLE 


| | ADAMS-RITE :aanufactures the world’s 
| | most widely known line of manually 
operated aircraft hardware. The new 
catalog, when completed, will carry speci- 
fications on some 700 items which in- 
clude locks, latches, handles, tie-down 
fittings and sanitary valves. To simplify 
your selection from this specialized yet 
standardized line for military, commercial 
or private aircraft, the catalog will in- 
clude detailed line-drawing illustrations 
| | and comprehensive maintenance, over- 
| | haul and spare parts information. 


























Write now, advising us of your 
requirements, specifying make and 
model of aircraft, and be one of 


the first to receive this new, free 


catalog. Dept. AA-88. 


<P> ADAMS-RITE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
540 West Chevy Chase Drive, Glendale 4, Calif. 
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...and makes a hand operated 
turret lathe dependably automatic. 


: C) Send me your Hydrive literature. 




















10) Make orrangements for us to see your Hydrive film. 
| NAME ; 
| [FIRM NAME ; 
| ADDRESS__ : 
city STATE ; 

ACME INDUSTRIAL COMPANY } 

$212 No. Laflin St. © Chicago 7, Ilinois! 





TURBINE-POWERED SIKORSKY S-62—With an empty 
weight 700 pounds less than an S-55’s and a turbine 
engine producing 200 more horsepower, the S-62 out- 
performs the earlier aircraft while offering the extra bene- 
fits of using proven S-55 components. A completely 


watertight boat hull provides takeoff and landing capa- 
bility on water, land, and snow. The power plant is a 
G.E. T-58 gas turbine. The S-62, which will carry 12 
passengers, has many advantages for both commercial 
and military operators. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 


SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


~~ * 


HELICOPTER “SKYHOOK"—The Army has found that 
disabled light aircraft can be successfully brought back 
to their home bases by helicopter. Above, an Army H-34 
(Sikorsky S-58) from Fort Huachuca, Arizona, brings 
home an L-19 damaged in a landing accident at Tucson 
Municipal Airport, about 100 miles away. 
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ASSAULT AIRLIFT FOR 6000 MEN —Sikorsky helicop- 
ters flew 2000 sorties in a recent amphibious exercise on 
the Atlantic Coast. Flying from naval vessels, they 
carried ashore a Marine Corps regiment, 100 vehicles, and 
hundreds of tons of cargo. Hardest workers were HUS 
(S-58) and twin-engined HR2S (S-56) helicopters, above. 
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VERSATILE S-58 POURS CONCRETE—A Sikorsky S-58 
moves into position before pouring a 2700-pound load of 
realy-mixed concrete from its hopper. Helping to build a 
high-voltage transmission line in California, the S-58 
air''fted working crews, as well as batches of concrete for 
the tower footings, and finally carried sectionalized steel 
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towers to the inaccessible sites. The S-58 eliminated the 
need for a costly construction road, and saved time. 
S-58s have proved their rugged dependability in a variety 
of construction jobs, as well as in passenger and cargo 
transportation. Sikorskys are the only large helicopters 
fully proved in commercial service. 


=== -IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 
STRATFORD. CONNECTICUT 


=5 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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—STATISTICS 


Summary of U.S. Airline Traffic for May 1958 vs. May 1957 


Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official CAB Data 


Revenue Passengers 


Revenue Passenger Miles 
(In Thousands) 


% Available 


Total Ton-Miles Rev. Traffic Ton-Miles Used 





Airlines 1958 


American 
Braniff 
Capital 
Continental 
Delta 
Eastern 
National 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Trans World 
United , 
Western! 


1957 %Change 1958 1957 


DOMESTIC 


414,111 
74,722 

131,565 
29,939 

110,321 
323,129 
64,656 

27,453 

86,252 

306,221 
403 669 
60 
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434,388 
72,787 
133,052 
29,403 
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TOTALS 3,287,526 


' Western Air Lines pilots on strike. 


American 

Braniff 

Delta bes 

Eastern, Overseas 
San Juan 
Bermuda 
Mexico 

National 

Northwest 
Hawaiian 

Panagra 

Pan American, System 
Latin America .. 
Atlantic ones 
Pacific nee 
PDX/SEA-HON. . 
Alaska weno 

Trans Caribbean 

Trans World 

United 

Western 
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3,437 488 —44 1,972,098 —2.3 


Data reported reflects charter operations. 
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TOTALS 326,785 


Allegheny 
Bonanza .: 
Central 
Frontier 

Lake Central 
Mohawk 

North Central . 
Ozark ee 
Pacific 
Piedmont 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 
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TOTALS 


Alaska 


Coastal . 


Consolidated 
Pacific Northern 
Reeve 
Wien 
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70,386 


ALASKAN 
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TOTALS 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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Now on duty 
to save money 
for the 


Air Force 
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The Cessna L-27A is now on operational duty with the U. S. 
Air Force. Its speed—the highest speed of any U. S. A. F. 
light twin transport—and its range and versatility are prov- 
ing highly valuable in raising administrative mobility. 
Cessna designed and built the L-27A for hard work. Power 
loading, acceleration, and climb characteristics are excellent. 
Single engine performance is particularly outstanding—for 
this modern Cessna twin packs more power per pound than 
any other light twin transport. Operating and maintenance 
costs are low. Result: the Cessna L-27A makes 
substantial savings for the U. S. Air Force. ’ 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kansas. ORT, 


Circle No. 11 on Reader Service Card. 
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Robert L. Rhodes 


Rhodes Heads New NWA 


Maintenance Division 


Robert L. Rhodes has been named 
head of Northwest Orient Airlines’ 
newly created maintenance division. 

Reporting to him as managers of line 
maintenance, overhaul and engineering, 
respectively, are P. H. Sanders, C. W. 
Baston and E. S. Hamm, thus consoli- 
dating all departments into one divi- 
sion. 

Rhodes joined Northwest in 1946 as 
an aircraft electrical engineer, rising 
successively to senior aircraft electrical 
engineer, lead aircraft engineer and as- 
sistant to the vice president of opera- 
tions and director of engineering. 

He received his B.S. degree in gen- 
eral engineering at Iowa State College 
and in 1954 obtained a master’s degree 
in industrial management at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Mayer Back As President 
Of Air Express International 


Chester M. Mayer, founder of Air 
Express International Corp., resumes 
the position of president after an ab- 
sence of 11 years because of ill health. 

Mayer formed AEI in 1935 at the 
age of 24, offering shippers an air/sea 
express service employing ocean liners 
for surface transportation to Europe 
and points beyond, with transfers on 
the continent to operating airlines. 

During World War II he became 
general agent for several foreign-based 
airlines operating from Miami. 

After the war, with the beginning of 
regular commercial transatlantic air 
service, Mayer expanded the company’s 
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Chester M. Mayer 


international air freight service on a 
global scale. He remained board chair- 
man throughout his period of tem- 
porary retirement. 





Robert R. Miller 


Northrop Elevates 
Four Vice Presidents 


Robert R. Miller and Thomas V. 
Jones have been named senior vice 
presidents of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Richard R. Nolan and Irving Roth are 
named corporate vice presicents. 

Miller was formerly corporate vice 
president and general manager of the 
Northrop division, which position is 
being filled by Nolan, previously vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 

Jones previously held the position of 
corporate vice president for develop- 





ment and planning. Roth will continue 
his duties as assistant to the president 
in addition to his new responsibilities. 

Miller and Jones will have broad re- 
sponsibilities in the overall management 
of the corporation. 


Gen. Chennault Dead 
Of Cancer at 67 


Death from lung cancer, long ex- 
pected, finally came to Lieut. Gen. 
Claire Lee Chennault, one of the most 
colorful figures in aviation history, in a 
New Orleans hospital on Sunday after- 
noon, July 27. 

Chennault, the man who led the Fly- 
ing Tigers and the 14th Air Force 
against Japan in World War II, told 
reporters on Formosa two days before 
last Christmas that he was dying of 
cancer. Part of his left lung had been 
removed in an operation in 1956, but 
another cancerous growth was discov- 
ered a year later. 

At his bedside when he died was his 
second wife, Anna Chan, a young Chi- 
nese reporter whom he had married in 
1947. They had two daughters. Earlier 
this month, his old friend, Mme. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, on a visit to the US., 
made a special trip to New Orleans to 
visit him. 

Gen. Chennault had six children with 
his first wife, Nell Thompson. They 
were divorced in 1946 after being mar- 
ried 35 years. 

In recent years, Gen. Chennault op- 
erated China Air Transport, largest in- 
dependent airline in the Far East, and 
was a strong political supporter of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
Chinese government on Formosa. 


Greenhow Johnston, Pioneer 
In Aviation, Dies at 70 


One of the early aviation pioneers, 
Greenhow Johnston, died July 27 im 
Richmond, Va. at the age of 70. An 
engineer and mechanic, Johnston pat- 
ented an airplane in 1911 and organ- 
ized a company to build it. 

Johnston’s plane was a birdlike con- 
traption powered by a motorcycle en- 
gine and it had to be towed by an 
automobile to get off the ground. Later 
his Virginia Aero Manufacturing Co. 
built a hydroplane that flew to Balti- 
more and back to Richmond. But when 
he exhibited the hydroplane to potential 
customers, it crashed. 

In 1917, before the U.S. entered 
World War I, Glenn Curtiss asked for 
his release from the Army on the 
grounds that he was one of the few 
men who knew the changes that had 
been made in airplane constructio! 
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Gas Dynamics 


Fundamentals of Gas Dynamics, Vol- 
ume Ill of a series on High-Speed 
Acrodynamics and Jet Propulsion. Ed- 
ited by Howard W. Emmons. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 
749 pp. Price, $20. 


Outstanding workers in the field of 
gas dynamics have contributed chapters 
to this scholarly study covering funda- 
mental areas of high-speed aerodynam- 
ics and jet propulsion. They have writ- 


ten on the following topics: equations | 


of gas dynamics, including those most 


useful to aerodynamicists; one-dimen- | 
sional treatment of steady and non- | 


steady dynamics; hydrodynamic dis- 
continuity phenomena; shock wave in- 
teractions, and condensation phenom- 
ena in high-speed flows. 

The final section is an analysis of the 
flow of rarefied gases, of particular im- 


portance in the design of aircraft and | 
missiles for flight at extremely high al- | 


titudes. 


Theodore von Karman is the chair- | 
man of the board of editors, which in- | 
cludes Hugh L. Dryden and Hugh S. | 


Tay lor. 


Flying Saucers, 1956-'57 


The Flying Saucer Review's World 
Roundup of UFO Sightings and Events. 
The Citadel Press, New York. 380 pp. 
Price, $4.95. 


Described as “the only complete col- 
lection of all the important sightings in 
1956 and 1957,” this is a compendium 
of news of flying saucers and other uni- 
dentified flying objects throughout the 
world. As to its authoritativeness, one 


may perhaps judge from the inclusion | 


of an account of a “flight” in a flying 
Saucer by Mrs. Elizabeth Klarer of 
South Africa, who says the pilot was 
the most handsome man she had ever 
seen. Unfortunately, he returned Mrs. 
Klar-r to earth without leaving his tele- 
phon. number. 


Boo! lets and Pamphlets 
* C‘ 3 regulations—A new service cov- 


economic and procedural reg- | 
1s of the CAB will be issued on or | 


Sept. | by the Rules Service Co., 


atial ISth St., N.W., Washington 5, | 
(he service will cover, in addi- | 


cred rt 221 and Part 241 of the Civil 


for egulations. Prices range from | 


the 2 tor a copy of Part 221 to $18 for 

few of both the economic and pro- 

had | regulations, if orders are placed 
Sept. 1 
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PACITRON 


Simmonds now offers the newest addition to its 
unit is 


famous PACITRON Fuel Gage family ...a 
small lightweight transistorized fuel gage for 
military and transport aircraft. It is highly de- 
pendable and accurate. The replacement of vac- 
uum tubes by transistors permits Simmonds to 
incorporate amplifier-bridge and indicator into 
a single smaller unit, saving space and weight. 


Simmonds packages three types of PACITRON 
Fuel Gage systems, custom-built for every re- 
quirement: the new 2-unit transistorized gage, 
the well-known 2-unit vacuum tube gage, and 
the lightweight 3-unit system. Along with de- 
pendable fuel measurement, ALL PACITRON 
systems provide important fuel management 
functions such as Center of Gravity Control, 
Level Switching, Totalization, Telemetering and 
Load Limit Control. All systems meet MIL specs. 


Complete information on all the above sys- Miniaturized indicator-amplifer- 


tems is available on request. bridge and lightweight 
flooding tank unit. 


Si mimOondsS acrocessonies, inc. 


General Offices: Tarrytown, New York 
Branch Offices: Detroit, Michigan * Dayten, Ohio * Washington, D. C. * Dallas, Texes * Wicbite, Kanges 
Glendale, California * Seattle, Washington * Sole Cenadian Licensee: Simmonds Aerocessories of Conode 
Limited, Montreal 
Circle No. 12 on Reader Service Card. 





HAVE YOU TRIED... 


WORLD’S PREMIER 
AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, ite 


93 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y 
Leading Manufacturers of Fabrics and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 


Circle No. 13 on Reader Service Card. 
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74 ”? ° OP 
W. D. “Win” No .p, Assistant ; 
Project Engineer—F-101, a 


joined MAC in 1945 with a ne 
background of structural and pa 
mechanical airplane design. = and | 


Win requested and was given 
the opportunity to enter the 
field of airborne electronics 
stantly encouraged toward self- 
where he has made many valu-_. at : 
lee : improvement. Tuition paid ad- — 
able contributions in the areas : " 
: ; vanced study, career counselling, Positio 
of cockpit design, armament, , 2s 
, ; and rotational training are but a Degres 
electrical and electronics . 
side segment of an organized plan to Meal 
y ‘ improve the professional caliber 


McDonnell engineers are con- of our engineering staff. 


MEDONNELL 4, Coonan 


Name 
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ENGINEERS 


Positions of technical leadership 
available for: 


DESIGN ENGINEERS 
(Airplanes, Missiles and Helicopters) 


For mechanical, structural, or electrical design 
assignments. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 
SYSTEMS: 


Group Leaders and Senior Electronic Engineers re- 
quired with minimum five years’ experience. Need 
men capable of establishing requirements for, and 
supervising the development of, major and sub 
electrical and electronic systems—including check 
ovt equipment—for missiles and airplanes. 
Infra-red Systems 
Guidance Systems 
Navigational Systems 


Flight Control Systems 
Communications Systems 
Radar Systems 


CIRCUIT & PRODUCT DESIGN 


Senior and Junior Electronic Engineers needed for 
assignments in the design and development of: 


Electronic Packaging 
Beacons Airborne Digital Computers 
Airborne Radar Auto-Pilots 

Missile & Airplane Check Out Equipment 


STRENGTH ENGINEERS 
SENIOR FLIGHT TEST ENGINEERS 
WEAPONS SUPPORT ENGINEERS 
THERMODYNAMICS ENGINEERS 

SENIOR TEST ENGINEERS 
SENIOR AERODYNAMICISTS 
FLUTTER AND VIBRATION ENGINEERS 

DYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
HYDRODYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
OPERATIONS ANALYST—WMISSILES 


Supervisory positions exist in several of 
these creas. 


Antennas 


To secure more information about our com- 
pany and our community, please complete 
and return the coupon below: 





Addres: 





a 





Position 





ought__ 
Degree “eld 





Mail to: Saymond F. Kaletta, Dept. B 
Technical Placement Supervisor 
?. O. Box 516, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
~—-MA areers Are Successful Careers!-—- 
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——WEST COAST TALK——— 


By Fred S. Hunter 


North American Aviation will not 
want for help in producing its two up- 
coming high-performance aircraft, the 
B-70 high-altitude bomber and _ the 
F-108 long-range interceptor. No less 
than 32 companies had representatives 
in attendance at the recent bidders’ con- 
ference on structural assemblies for the 
two planes. NAA is conducting this 
series of bidders’ conferences so that 
prospective subcontractors and _ sup- 
pliers may be familiarized in advance 
on the requirements and procedures to 
be followed in presenting bids for vari- 
ous divisions of the work. 

NAA, it might be added, is attracting 
a very high-type personnel to these con- 
ferences. For the one on structural as- 
semblies, for example, three presidents 
showed up: Donald W. Douglas, Jr. of 
Douglas; J. A. Lawler of Aeronca and 
Robert McCulloch of Temco. Vice 
presidents included: J. M. Mihalic of 
Avco; James N. Lew of Beech; Julius 
J. Domonkos of Bell; George C. Mar- 
tin of Boeing-Seattle; J. G. Richard 
Heckscher of Budd; S. D. Hackley of 
Kaiser Metal Products; A. C. Kotchian 
of Lockheed-Marietta; George F. Doug- 
las and R. R. Nolan of Northrop; B. 
F. Raynes and A. F. Kitchin of Rohr, 
W. G. Dollmeyer of Solar, and William 
Davey of Vertol. 


® More relaxation—What’s this we 
hear about the airlines quietly seeking 
approval to turn off the “No Smoking” 
signs in jet transports? Kerosene doesn't 
create the same hazard as gasoline. But 
the big idea is to make it more com- 
fortable for passengers to remain in 
their seats while on the ground during 
stops; also makes them more amenable 
to boarding flights ahead of departure 
time, thus avoiding loading congestion. 


® Manned aircraft—Both the Air Force 


and the Navy are reported showing in- 
terest in the use of ramjet power for 


| low-level attack aircraft at very high 


speeds over short ranges . . . Navy 
designation for the ASW version of 
the Lockheed Electra will be P3V and 
it is already being used informally, al- 
though not officially Convair’s 
change in camber of the F-106 wing 
netted 2,000 ft. more altitude for the 
airplane . . . Ryan Aeronautical, which 


turned out the 100th AFT fuselage for 
the Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker re- 
cently, has production orders for these 
huge 40-foot units scheduled through 
1959 .. . And by 1961 the Air Force 
will have more than 600 eight-jet Boe- 
ing B-52s in operation. 


® Jet engines—Now that American Air- 
lines has broken the ice, other pro- 
posals to lease power for turbine trans- 
ports are in the works, There are 
numerous advantages to leasing engines 
instead of laying out the cash for their 
outright purchase. By leasing engines 
from Allison, General Electric and 
P&W, AA discloses its capital saving 
approximates $80 million, an amount 
pretty close to the outlay for one of the 
new aircraft orders. It is even conceiv- 
able one or the other of the two new 
orders for Boeing 707-023S and Con- 
vair 600S might not have been placed 
had AA not been able to work out 
the leasing arrangements. Many people 
feel the airlines long have overlooked 
a bet in not setting up unit exchange 
arrangements on engines. Some even 
hold that all flight equipment should 
be leased, 


* Faster electra upcoming—CAA cer- 
tification of Lockheed’s turboprop is 
not far off. August 22, moved up from 
September, is the target date, and it 
looks as though Rudy Thoren’s crew 
will make the advanced schedule. Word 
from out Burbank way also is that the 
airplane may exceed its guarantees: 
empty weight will be lighter; the air- 
craft will be faster, and takeoff and 
landing field-lengths will be shorter. 
There’s even talk that the gross weight 
may be higher. 


® Night club aloft—Tommy Grace, 
who used to be president of Slick Air- 
ways, was back in town the other day 
from Miami, where he is now execu- 
tive vice president of American Air- 
motive Corp., delivering a DC-4, the 
likes of which you never saw before, to 
Henry Price for the latter’s Hacienda- 
Las Vegas operation. The plane has 
forward and aft lounges; a piano for- 
ward and 48 loudspeakers in the cabin. 
When the piano player wearies of his 
chore, there’s a tape player to cut in 
to keep the show going for the duration 
of the flight. 
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MERCURY SERVICE 
NEW YORK- LOS ANGELES 


Widest choice of DC-7 nonstop flights 


radar-equipped - reserved seats spacious lounge - superb cuisine 
American’s famous stewardess service 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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An American Aviation and Aviation Daily Staff Report 








AIRTRENDS 


The plight of the airlines in trying to finance 
their multi-billion dollar transition from 
piston to jet aircraft has received sympa- 
thetic consideration by the White House. 

Presidential Assistant Elwood Quesada 
on Tuesday (Aug. 5) transmitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a report on the economic 
health of the airlines prepared by Dr. Paul 
W. Cherington, professor of business ad- 
ministration, Graduate School of Business 


Administration, Harvard University. 
e 


The jet program calls for a gross invest- 
ment by the airlines of $4 billion and a net 
investment of $2.6 billion by 1962 in air- 
craft and facilities, the report states, but 
due to low earnings some of the carriers 
have been unable to complete their 
financing. Some $763 millions remain to 
be arranged. 

” 

Inability to succeed in financing will 
pose a serious threat not only to the car- 
riers but to the aircraft industry, some 5,000 
vendors, and the entire national economy. 
It warned of possible cutbacks in orders 
and a return to subsidy to keep some 
carriers in operation. 

o 


The report suggests four possible steps . 


to improve earnings: (1), elimination or re- 
duction of certain fare discounts now in 
effect, (2) increased promotion and re- 
duced fares of air travel during off-peak 
periods, (3) increased fares for certain 
classes of air service and (4) continued 
aggressive action by management to im- 
prove operating efficiency. 

And the impact of jets on current air- 
line route policies is not overlooked. Ap- 
parently no agency of government cur- 
ently is undertaking a thorough study 
of the relationship of jets to present and 
future route structure, the report states, 
oroposing that such a study would ap- 

ir highly desirable at the present junc- 

No recommendation is made for any 
broad program of financial assistance by 

government—at this time. But the re- 
rt does provide suggestions that could 

e followed up. 

Comment by observers was that the re- 

rt constituted the first recognition by 
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the White House in airline history of 
the importance of their economic health. 
And they believed it would aid greatly 
toward stimulating more confidence in 
the industry. 


There were two significant actions men- 
tioned in the report. One referred to the 
President's request to the Secretary of 
Defense that the latter analyze and re- 
view the military role of MATS in peace 
and war, the implication being that more 
MATS business might be turned over to 
the commercial carriers. 

The other was the initiation by Mr. 
Quesada, as chairman of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, of a review of gov- 
ernment policies affecting the disposition 
by airlines of piston aircraft. More spe- 
cifically, the Cherington report suggests a 
review by the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee or Operations Policy Board of policies 
now precluding loans and assistance by 
Export-Import Bank and the Development 
Loan Fund for export of second-hand air- 
craft. 


DC-3s are moving on the market. One local 


line may shortly close a deal for nine. 
Ozark Air Lines, which received new 
route grants in the Seven States Case, 
bought four from Northwest Airlines. 
Southern Airways picked up one from 
Continental for $52,500. 


Fare war on U.S.-South American routes 


may break out. U.S. lines flying these 
routes and charging fares agreed to in 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion are feeling competition of non-I[ATA 
low-rate carriers. One IATA member, 
Linea Aerea Nacional (Chile) will break 
the agreed fares this month to meet com- 
petition. Some U.S. Airline officials feel 
that a return to substantial subsidies may 
be necessary if traffic drain continues or 
if rate war develops. They believe U.S. 
government should arrange high-level 
conferences with South American nations 
and try to get assurances that all lines 
will charge IATA fares. 


Many local service officials give top priority 
to overhaul of CAB’s subsidy and mail 
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——TRANSPORT / AIRTRENDS 


pay standards. They’re encouraged by 
CAB Chairman James Durfee’s announce- 
ment that the Board's staff is to complete 
by September a plan for revision of these 
standards. At the Denver meeting of Asso- 
ciation of Local and Territorial Airlines, 
agreement was reached that ALTA and 
Air Transport Association will jointly pre- 
pare recommendations to CAB on revi- 
sions. This probably means that the other 
local service group, Conference of Local 
Airlines, will remain inactive. 

Here's what ALTA has proposed so far: 
temporary mail pay should be set to 
anticipate probable increased costs rather 
than merely reflect costs of a past period; 
temporary rates be set so as to include 
interest; standards for mileage disallow- 
ances be more clearly established; mail 
rates be based on overall efficiency rather 
than item-by-item examination (see page 
54). 


Commercial airlift is preferred to military 
equipment in cases of emergency evacua- 
tion of U.S. nationals from a troubled area, 
the State Department says. At the start 
of the recent crisis in the Mideast, four 
Pan American planes—one DC-7C and 
three DC-6Bs—were chartered to evacu- 
ate Americans from Iraq. 

The first plane arrived exactly 24 hours 
after PAA officials accepted the assign- 
ment; the second an hour later and the 
other two followed close behind. State 
will pay for the charter out of a govern- 
ment emergency fund; PAA, wherever 
possible, is collecting its regular fare. 
Because of the unusual conditions, pas- 
sengers are allowed to pay with personal 
checks or promissory notes. State officials 
say they received “wonderful coopera- 
tion’ from PanAm, and were very 
pleased with the short response time. 


Airline cancellation of provisions that per- 
mit stopovers at West Coast points without 
additional charge will be aired at a CAB 
hearing. American, TWA and United al- 
ready have canceled stopover provisions 
at some points and propose to cancel at 
others. Bonanza, Continental, Northwest, 
Pacific and Western are proposing to 
cancel at some points too. Cancellation 
would permit the lines to require higher 
payments for the stops based on com- 
bination of fares. 











Third man in the cockpit of the first Boeing 
707 to be used by MATS to transport the 
President and other high government 
officials will be a flight engineer if pres- 
ent plans hold up. Elsewhere, within the 
civil transport industry, the problem is 
still smoldering. Reports of two Presi- 
dential emergency boards which recom- 
mended solutions have been turned over 
to CAB's Bureau of Safety for evaluation. 
Not many industry observers expect this 
to produce any significant change in the 
applicable civil air regulations though. 


CAB has indicated eventual disapproval of 
IATA fare proposals for service between 
the U.S. and Canada and certain points 
in South America and the Caribbean. It 
said the fares are in excess of the amounts 
necessary to reflect recently increased 
U.S.San Juan (P.R.) fares and the in- 
creases should not be superimposed on 
the previous ones. The board, however, 
approved an increase in U.S./Canada- 
Bermuda first-class and tourist fares and 
an IATA agreement to discontinue com- 
mon-rating of N.Y.-Bermuda and Wash- 
ington-Bermuda first-class and __ tourist 
fares. 


Local lines, still on the fence about new 
equipment purchases, are convinced they 
can raise the necessary money through 
loans and possibly stock issues. But 
they're realistic in admitting that they'll 
pay a substantial price for the money. 
Reason: no earnings record. 


USAF has spelled out a policy for use of 
commercial airlines for cargo airlift. In- 
convenience, or similar reasons, will not 
be sufficient justification to use military 
instead of commercial. Airlines are to be 
used unless (1) security requirements 
would be violated, (2) delay in moving 
cargo would jeopardize national security 
or critically affect assigned missions, 
(3) cargo is needed in a maneuver oO 
training exercise which requires use of 
military transport, (4) airlift mission is of 
an emergency nature, including disaster 
relief, (5) materiel is too bulky or heavy 
for airlines, (6) cargo space is available 
as a “by-product” on military-owned oF 
operated planes flown primarily to meet 
assigned mission requirements. 
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dere’s graphic proof of the superiority 
of AC-275 (change letter D) Spark Plugs! 
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Hotter when it should be hot Cooler when it should be cool 
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AC provides the perfect combination for Pratt and Whitney R-2800 
Aircraft Engines... AC-275 and AC-271 Spark Plugs! 


Both C.A.A. and Pratt and Whitney have given full approval for use of the AC-275 (change 
letter D) in the rear position of the front-row cylinder in combination with the AC-271 (all 
other positions) for the R-2800 engines. This combination has proved so successful that one 
major airline reports one third less electrode wear than conventional spark plugs! 


Here’s why! The exclusive AC recessed insulator tip heats faster to reduce fouling . . . cools 
faster to prevent pre-ignition! Its larger breathing capacity provides better scavenging and 
easier cleaning. The copper-cored center electrode is fully jacketed with nickel alloy for longer 
FLYING STARTS service life—is shorter for better, faster heat dissipation. The AC-275 is engineered and pro- 
duced for the severest applications. For the 5/g”-24 harness applications, the AC-175 and AC-171 
WITH offer the same features and performance in the R-2800 engines. 


If your planes are powered by Pratt and Whitney R-2800s, get the perfect combination for peak 
performance—get AC a/rcraft Spark Plugs! 
W Valt Disney AIRGRAFI = ARK LUGS 


Stud: "ORRO every 
we n ABC-TV i 
AC SPARK PLUG <> THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, Florida; Newark, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Alexandria, Virginia; Cleveland. Ohio 


Pacific Airmotive Corporation: Burbank, Culifornia ittle, Washingt Jakland, California; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey 
Kansas; Denver, Colorado. Standard Aero — Ltd.: Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alberta 
New Jersey; East Boston, M ichusetts; Alexandria, Virginia; Richmond, Virginia; Miami, Florida 
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outhwest Airmotive Company: Dallos, Texas; Kansas City 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.: Ct Jo, Hlinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterbor 
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“TAC” ... aerial firebreak against brush fire wars 





' In spite of the tremendous retaliatory action our Air Force can take in 
case of attack, the United States Army bears the burden of 
stamping out the brush fire wars which might ignite the holocaust 
of World War III. In this heavy responsibility our GIs are backed by the 
Tactical Air Command which is ready around the clock to provide the 
Army with the air support without which modern foot soldiers 
cannot survive. But fire fighting in Kansas or Korea is a dangerous 
business and TAC will go all out to give its pilots every 
protection, including Kaman H-43 local crash rescue helicopters. 


PIONEERS IN TURBINE POWERED HELICOPTERS 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTIC JT 


NUCLEAR DIVISION . ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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Why Braniff Has No Money Worries 


® Discontent bred success, says Beard 
®‘Awareness for economy, awareness for profit’ 


® Constant cost control, no crash programs 


By Eric Bramley 
Chief News Editor 


DALLAS—“The reason we’ve grown 
is because we’re in a perennial state of 
discontent,” says Charles E. Beard, 
president of Braniff Airways. 

However, from the looks of its 
present operations, its future outlook, 
and the workmanlike job done on its 
turboprop and jet financing, Braniff 
would seem to have comparatively little 
about which to be discontented. 

Traffic is increasing, operating 
revenues are expected to gain more 
than 14% over 1957, and the company, 
which serves some 50 domestic and 10 
Latin American points, will probably 
show at least as good a profit as last 
year—due primarily to tight cost con- 
trol. “We have created throughout the 
company an awareness for economy 
and an awareness for a profit,” Beard 
notes. 


*No surplus piston aircraft—Of par- 
ticular interest is the status of Braniff’s 
turbine airplane program. There’s much 
talk these days about the large number 
of piston-engined planes that the air- 
lines must sell. Braniff says it has no 
such problem. There’s talk about jet 
financing that in some cases must still 
be arranged. Likewise, no problem at 
Braniff. 

The financing for $56 million worth 

of jets and turboprops (five Boeing 
707-227s, nine Lockheed Electras} 
was arranged some two years ago. It 
was accomplished through loans from 
insurance companies, a million-share 
stocs issue, and will include cash throw- 
off and depreciation. It includes no 
func: anticipated from sale of piston- 
engived aircraft. 
VW en Braniff officials started work on 
fina: cing, they studied the company’s 
past rate of growth and noted that 
it « s considerably under the industry 
aver ge, primarily because no major 
new routes had been awarded. Also, 
the irline had been somewhat under- 
equ »ped. It was decided that no major 
equ »ment sales would be necessary 
whe the turboprops and _ turbojets 
arri’ od. 

Ciuck Beard, who took over the 


— 
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presidency in 1954 following the death 
of Tom Braniff, believes that the com- 
pany has not yet developed the full 
potential in the area it serves, and that 
the 707s and Electras will release other 
equipment to develop this traffic. This is 
one reason why there may be no sur- 
plus aircraft. 

The new planes will replace DC-7Cs, 
which in turn will replace certain 
DC-6s. The latter will take over some 
Convair schedules, and the Convairs 
will replace certain DC-3s. 

If there should be a surplus, the 
planes can be used for cargo or charter. 
Or, because they’re written down on 
the books, they can be put on the ramp. 
And if the company decides eventually 
to sell equipment, it keeps expected 
prices on the conservative side: $300,- 
000 for a DC-6, $200,000 for a Con- 
vair, $30,000 for a DC-3. 

The 707-227s (essentially a 707-120 
fuselage but with the bigger J75 en- 
gines) will be delivered between Octo- 
ber, 1959 and March, 1960, and will 
first be placed on the Texas-New York 
and Texas-Chicago routes before being 
introduced in Latin America. They will 
carry 44 tourist and 73 first-class seats. 

The Electras, one-class airplanes with 
75 seats and a lounge for six, will 
fly Texas-Chicago, Texas-New York, 
Texas-Colorado and Texas-Twin Cities. 
These planes, for delivery between 
May, 1959 and January, 1960, will not 
be used in Latin America. 

Beard is of the opinion that the pub- 
lic may be willing to pay a somewhat 
higher fare for 707s and Electras. But 
he emphasizes that while company of- 
ficials have “discussed” the fare situa- 
tion, they have not yet “studied” it. 

In the first six months of 1958, Bran- 
iff’s net operating income on domestic 
routes was $836,000, up 40.3% over 
the same period last year. Equipment 
sales raised the net to $1,023,000, up 
78%. Revenues gained 12.24% against 
a 10.89% increase in expenses. This is 
attributed to the cost control program. 
Beard points out that in the first five 
months of the year, actual operating 
costs were one-half of one percent be- 
low the estimate while revenue miles 
were one-tenth of one percent ahead. (A 
Braniff treasury department official re- 


marks: “We have constant cost control 
—but no crash programs.”) 

On its Latin American routes, the 
company’s net operating loss for the six 
months was $178,000. This was par- 
tially due to the fact that no subsidy 
was received this year. In the first half 
of 1957, Braniff received $525,806 in 
subsidy, It was taken off subsidy on 
July 10, 1957, and is now on an open 
rate. Final rates will probably not be 
determined for some time. 


* Competition serious in Latin America 
—Braniff is seriously concerned about 
the effects of competition in Latin 
America by carriers who are not mem- 
bers of the International Air Transport 
Association and who charge fares lower 
than those agreed to by IATA lines. 
These carriers, who are adding more 
modern pressurized equipment, are 
draining away business and the fear is 
that if the situation continues, Braniff, 
as well as other U.S. airlines, may again 
need substantial subsidy. There’s also 
the possibility that a rate war could de- 
velop. 

In 1957, Braniff’s operating revenue 
(passengers, mail, cargo and miscella- 
neous) was $62,887,471 (net profit was 
$1,727,000). This year it is shooting for 
$72 million—the goal was raised $2 
million after CAB granted the fare in- 
crease, which was about 7% for Bran- 
iff. The first six months produced $33,- 
214,000, and inasmuch as the last half 
is traditionally better, the chances are 
good that the $72 million will be 
reached. 

Braniff’s present yield per passenger- 
mile is 6.1¢ domestic (7.6¢ interna- 
tional), But this yield is coming down 
as more coach service is added, In the 
first six months, the yield was up only 
5.7% although the fare increase was 
7%. The company’s position is that 
the 7% was not enough; the boost 
should have been 12.5%. 

On the operations side, Braniff'’s 
training committee for the 707s and 
Electras has been functioning for some 
time. Pilots, maintenance employes, sta- 
tion personnel and dispatchers have 
started home study courses on gas tur- 
bine engines, and employes have been 
to factory schools. Either a turbine en- 
gine simulator will be purchased or 
time will be bought on one from an- 
other airline. No decision has yet been 
made on jet fuel; operations officials 
say that price will be a principal factor 
in this choice, 

Braniff, incidentally, hopes soon to 
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have its first night instrument authority 
for operations across the Andes from 
Lima to Rio de Janeiro. This has not 
been possible before because of a lack 
of navigational aids. 

In early 1956 Braniff received one of 
its major route extensions, from Texas 
to New York, in competition with 
American Airlines. Less than two 
months after opening service, the route 
was in the black. According to the last 
study made, several months ago, Bran- 
iff was hauling almost 29% of the Ft. 
Worth/ Dallas-New York business with 
some 17-18% of the service. Company 
officials believe that the same percent- 
ages probably apply today. 


® Service pays off—Rex Brack, vice 
president-traffic and sales, believes this 
route has been successful because of the 
service offered. The “Silver Service” has 
featured fine foods, wines, sterling sil- 
ver giveaways and good in-flight serv- 
ice, he points out, adding: “Silver Serv- 
ice sounded de luxe and it’s been even 
better than it sounded.” The company 
has not received a single complaint 
about in-flight service on these sched- 
ules, 

One of the principal traffic-sales 
problems, Brack believes, is how to 
speed up reservations and check-in pro- 
cedures, especially with the coming of 
the jets. 


He has a somewhat revolution ry 
idea for on-line ticketing and check-in, 
but he’s still studying it to make sure 
it’s a real time-saver. 

For the future, Braniff wants some 
major route extensions and improve- 
ments. It wants restrictions lifted so it 
can operate from Denver to New Or- 
leans via Tulsa or Oklahoma City or 
both. And it’s seeking Dallas/Ft. Worth 
to the West Coast and also from those 
cities to Miami. 

Asked whether he sees any mergers 
in Braniff’s future, Beard says: “We've 
been too busy to even think of mergers. 
Merger per se is not an automatic anti- 
dote to any ill.” 


For Locals, Inefficiency Can Pay Off 


By Frederic P. Kimball 


A most unhappy situation for the lo- 
cal service and helicopter airlines and 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board has de- 
veloped in the last year, as the board’s 
pace in setting final mail rates for 
these carriers—never very speedy—has 
slowed down to a dead stop. 

Temporary mail rates, the board’s 
substitute for final rates, are a poor ex- 
pediency. 

® They encourage carrier inefficiency, 
either deliberate or unconscious. 

® They blindfold the board from 
judging promptly how much air service 
and what type should be subsidized. 

® They prevent the carriers from 
earning operating profits day by day. 

Both types of rates include an ele- 
ment of subsidy for the local and heli- 
copter airlines. Under final or “closed” 
rates, any profits earned may be kept 
and an allowance for profit is built into 
the rate. Under temporary or “open” 
rates, mail and subsidy payments are set 
at break-even levels, at best, and even 
then are subject to adjustment, retro- 
actively, when a final rate is set. 

As of June 15, only two of the 13 
local service airlines, Piedmont and 
Trans-Texas, and only one of the heli- 
copter lines, Los Angeles Airways, had 
final rates. 

What is needed is a crash program 
for final rates for these airlines, similar 





Mr. Kimball is an aviation consultant 
specializing in air transport economics, 
with offices at Westport, Conn. He was 
formerly an analyst in American Air- 
lines’ Department of Economic Plan- 
ning, an associate at Charles A. Rhein- 
strom, Inc. and a partner in the firm 
of Kimball & Gill. 
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to a program the board put into effect 
for the intra-Alaskan airlines in 1952- 
53. In addition, if temporary rates are 
to become rare instead of prevalent, 
final rates must yield a decent profit 
and must be flexible enough to stay 
profitable under varying conditions. 


* Backlog of cases at record high—In 
the last 15 months no new final mail 
rate has been set for any local or heli- 
copter airline, and the backlog of tem- 
porary rates awaiting finalization has 
grown to a record high. 

Both Allegheny and Mohawk have 
been waiting three years for their new 
final rates. Central, North Central, Pa- 
cific, Southern and West Coast have 
been on temporary rates since 1956. 
Bonanza, Frontier, Lake Central and 
Ozark, reverting to temporary rates in 
1957, also remain in that status today. 

For the helicopter airlines the most 
recent final rate decision was Los Ange- 
les’, Feb. 18, 1957. The other two oper- 
ators, Chicago Helicopter Airways and 
New York Airways, have had petitions 
for new final rates pending since early 
1956. 

Temporary rates kill the profit mo- 
tive as a drive toward increased effi- 
ciency. An airline growing more effi- 
cient under temporary rates will later 
be obliged to turn all its resultant sav- 
ings back to the government. Profit 
allowed under the final rate, if any, will 
be only a return on investment which 
would have been allowed anyway. 

In fact, inefficiency becomes posi- 
tively advantageous—if it is not detect- 
able. Of course obvious inefficiency will 
be disallowed when a final rate is set. 
Subtle inefficiency, however, such as 
mild over-expansion of flight schedules, 
or not fully-warranted increases in sales 
expense, for example, are practically 
impossible to spot. 


Such inefficiency gives a carrier an 
excellent springboard for future profits 
later under a final mail rate. When the 
final rate is eventually set for the future 
it will embrace undetected inefficiencies 
which the carrier will later find quite 
easy to correct. This improved effi- 
ciency in the future will then add di- 
rectly to profits, the rate being “closed” 
and profits being immune to recapture. 
The rate will stay closed, too, unless 
profits become so obviously excessive 
the board itself reopens the rate to re- 
duce future subsidy. 

Collective inefficiency, moreover, be- 
comes feasible when temporary rates 
prevail. At present, with only two local 
airlines and one helicopter airline striv- 
ing for profits through efficiency under 
closed rates, the board has practically 
no yardsticks above suspicion to meas- 
ure the efficiency of the many airlines 
operating under temporary rates. The 
many are thereby almost free to set 
their own standards of efficiency. 


© Inefficiency not deliberate—While de- 
liberate inefficiency may be unthink- 
able, either as an individual or collec- 
tive act, unconscious inefficiency is not. 
As a practical matter it must be ex- 
tremely difficult for airline management 
to control costs on a firmly budg:ted 
basis in the “cost-plus” atmospher of 
temporary rates. On the other h nd, 
under a final rate, management h:s 4 
real incentive to cut costs and b ost 
commercial revenues, spurred on by 
profit possibilities. 

The board, too, has much to os 
under the temporary rate system It 
finds itself paying for expanded of fa- 
tions and the use of new flight eq ‘ip- 
ment without a proper examinatio: of 
underlying need. Temporary rates ff 
set to meet break-even needs as am ©X- 
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pediency, almost willy-nilly. Later, after 
studying the merits of an operation, the 
board could find that a major disallow- 
ance was required. Yet to make such 
disallowance would hardly be practical. 
To disallow a whole fleet of one air- 
craft type, for example, or to disallow, 
say, one-third of the mileage scheduled 
during a past period, would almost 
surely bankrupt a carrier. 


Thus the temporary rate system puts 
the board on the spot, and the longer 
the rates drag the hotter the spot. At 
the same time, the risks for the carriers 
grow too, because potential disallow- 
ances—which can be substantial—keep 
increasing in dollar amount every day. 


Meanwhile, most airlines incur oper- 
ating losses, temporary rates being de- 
signed only to cover break-even needs. 
When costs increase faster than com- 
mercial revenues, as they nowadays of- 
ten do, losses follow, mail pay remain- 
ing constant with no profit cushion. 


® What happened in 1957—In 1957 
only two local airlines reported oper- 
ating income in six-figure amounts: 
Piedmont, $138,562, and Trans-Texas, 
$172,092. Both obtained final rates 
early in that year and stayed with those 
rates through the year. Ozark, report- 
ing a modest operating profit of $50,- 
388 for 1957, also had obtained a final 
rate early in the year, but reopened its 
rate before year-end. All the other local 
airlines, failing to obtain any new final 
rate throughout the year, lost money. 
Their combined loss was $1,121,314. 


Of the helicopter airlines, Los Ange- 
les Airways, with a final rate, had a 
1957 operating profit of $150,972, 
while the other two, Chicago and New 
York, under temporary rates, lost $47,- 
555 and $235,359, respectively. 

Of course if the airlines with final 
rates were losing money presumably 
they would file for new rates, reverting 
to temporary rate status. But once an 
airline is under a temporary rate, oper- 
ating losses are almost inevitable. 


Moreover, operating losses suffered 
under temporary rates are not neces- 
sarily to be recovered later through 
retroactive final rates. The board, with 
the benefit of hindsight, often refuses 
to recognize some past expenses for 
rate-making purposes. These disallow- 
ances, together with accounting adjust- 
ments, may more than offset the normal 
profit. 

This is particularly true of rates cov- 
ering relatively remote past periods. 
Piedmont, for example, had received 
$2,383,791 in mail pay for the period 
March 18, 1955 through June 30, 1956, 
under a series of temporary rate orders 
the last of which was issued Aug. 27, 
1956. When the final Piedmont rate was 
established seven months later, on 
March 15, 1957, final mail pay for this 
period was set at $2,290,087, or $93,- 
704 less than the amount received un- 
der temporary rates. 

As a corollary, financial statements 
have little meaning. Earnings statements 
in annual reports, for example, must 
bear a footnote saying, in effect, “Don’t 


rely on the net financial results we show 
here. Our mail revenues were received 
under temporary rates. Under a final 
rate, we may get additional mail pay 
retroactively, or we may have to make 
a refund to the board. We don’t know 
which or how much.” 

® Economic quicksand?—The preva- 
lence of temporary rates, in short, has 
trapped the board and the airlines both 
in economic quicksand, bogged down 
much deeper than may be realized. 

How did it happen? 

The board first used the device of 
temporary mail rates for a local airline 
(Essair) in 1946, as a matter of expe- 
diency, recognizing at that time that 
this was a “cost-plus” system, tending 
to “destroy a carrier’s incentive to 
maintain costs at a reasonable level and 
to develop its nonmail business.” 

The board continued to recognize 
the desirability of final rates for local 
airlines for several years thereafter, Fi- 
nal rates were called a matter of “par- 
ticular urgency” in the board’s annual 
report for 1948, “imperative” in the 
1949 report and “essential” in 1950. 
By Dec. 31, 1951, six of the present 
13 local airlines were on final rates. 
Subsequently, however, final rates were 
reopened by the local carriers (or occa- 
sionally by the board) about as fast as 
temporary rates were closed; six closed 
rates out of a possible 13 became typi- 
cal until the recent bogdown to two. 

The basic fault, however, lies in the 
inadequacy of past final rates, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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MAIL RATE STATUS of local service, helicopter and intra- 
Alaskan airlines from January 1, 1949 through June 15, 1958. 
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Only change since June 15 is the setting of final rates for Y. 
Airways on July 9, 1958. 
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Given final rates which provide a 
decent profit under changing conditions, 
the carriers would rarely need to re- 
open their rates. 

If, in addition, the board would allow 
carriers to open their rates on a partial 
basis (to cover operations over a new 
route, for example) the settlement 
could be simpler and faster. 


*Board waking up?—Some members 
of the board recently have been recog- 
nizing anew the evils of the system. 

Member Harmar D. Denny, dissent- 
ing in a Mohawk temporary rate de- 
cision last January, balked at support- 
ing Mohawk’s mixed fleet operation 
through temporary mail pay without the 
board’s first having appraised the econ- 
omy of that operation, With such a 
precedent, he asked, how could the 
board refuse to pay break-even tem- 
porary mail rates for the “re-equipment 
ventures” of all local airlines, regardless 
of the aircraft operated? 

Member Louis J. Hector in this same 
decision deplored the board’s postpone- 
ment, through temporary rates, of de- 
cisions “which are squarely the board’s 


responsibility (regarding) the extent, 
character and quality of air service to 
be subsidized with Federal funds.” 

Chairman James R. Durfee, in a 
speech before the Association of Local 
and Territorial Airlines, at Las Vegas, 
April 11, said “Our present system does 
not provide the necessary incentive to 
remain on final rates.” 

There is ample precedent for a 
“crash program” to put the local and 
helicopter airlines all on final rates, es- 
tablished with the subsidized Alaskan 
carriers in 1952 and 1953. Board in- 
itiative and perseverance did the trick. 
As stated in the C.A.B. annual report 
for 1952: 

“Believing firmly that the (criti- 
cal) problems of such carriers 
could not be alleviated substantial- 
ly until they were placed on final 
rates, the board expedited final 
mail-rate action for all such car- 
riers.” 

In the first Alaskan final mail rate 
case (Cordova, May, 1952) the board 
spoke of “the vitally important benefits 
of final future rates, which alone can 
stimulate to the maximum the efficient 





Ground Power Unit for Turbojet Transports 


When the Boeing 707 made a stop 
at Los Angeles International Airport 
during CAA functional and reliability 
flight tests, it gave AiResearch Manu- 
facturing Co. a chance to try out the 
prototype of its ground handling unit 
for jet transports. Cart is equipped 
with a GTCP85-91 gas turbine unit 
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produced by AijResearch’s Phoenix 
division. Eastern Air Lines has ordered 
a fleet of the units for starting and to 
supply electrical and pneumatic ground 
power for its Lockheed Electras. The 
AiResearch unit was used for two starts 
of the Boeing during its Los Angeles 
stopover. 


and economic development of ‘the 
Alaskan) air carriers.” That decision 
and the accompanying mail rate order 
were the “first fruits” of a program 
whereby it was hoped to put the Alas. 
kan airline “on the road to economic 
stability and ultimate self-sufficiency.” 

By Dec. 31, 1952 all eight of the 
certificated intra-Alaskan airlines had 
been placed on final rates. 


® Alaskan carriers doing well—The 
Alaskan carriers today are in some re- 
spects in a relatively stronger economic 
position than the other local and heli- 
copter airlines. Admittedly the finality 
of Alaskan mail rates is only one factor 
but an important one. 

Subsidy requirements for intra-Alaska 
service have decreased from $4,742,000 
in fiscal 1954 to $3,565,000 in fiscal 
1957, moving in the opposite direction 
from that of the local and helicopter 
carriers. One of the Alaskan carriers, 
Reeve Aleutian Airways, has even 
achieved subsidy-free status, as of 
March 11, a feat none of the local and 
helicopter airlines thus far has been 
able to accomplish. 

In addition the Alaskan final rates 
appear to have offered better profit 
chances than the rates of the local and 
helicopter airlines. 

To summarize, a crash program by 
the board now for final rates for the 
local and helicopter airlines, in line 
with the Alaskan precedent, coupled 
with a willingness to make final rates 
both adequate and flexible, seems 
clearly needed. 


———Mail Rate Status——— 


(As of June 15, 1958) 
Open or 
Closed 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Closed 
Open 
Closed 
Open 


Local Service Carriers 
Allegheny 

Bonanza 

Central 

Frontier 

Lake Central 
Mohawk 

North Central 
Ozark 

Pacific 

Piedmont 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 

West Coast 
Helicopter Carriers 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 
New York 
Intra-Alaskan Carriers 
Alaska 
Alaska-Coastal 
Cordova 
Ellis 
Consolidated 
Pacific Northern 
Reeve * Closed 
Wien Closed 

* Reeve Aleutian Airways is the only cevrier 
in this list which has achieved subsidy-free si tus. 
It now receives service mail pay only. 

Note: Closing dates are dates of final «ate 
orders. 

Source: C.A.B. mail rate decisions and or ers. 
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40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. 
$20.00 per column inch. Space units up to 5, D.C 


Displayed Advertising: 


For Sale 


Forms close three weeks 


Aviation Publications, 





LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


New interior & paint .. . Wright en- 
gines . . . dual instrument panel. . 





AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS 


Transport, Fighter, Trainer, Bomber 

props, parts and controls. Immediate 

delivery from world’s largest shelf stock. 
UTILITY INDUSTRIES CO. 

34 Burnside Ave., E. Hartford, Conn. 


excellent radio . . . de-icing equip’t. 
2625 hrs. since new .. . fine condition 
throughout . . . newly-licensed. 


respondence to Classified Advertising Department, 


full page accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 


preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
American 
Washington 


Help Wanted 


1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT WANTED by pro- 
gressive local service airline. 
counting experience and background re- 
quired; Good op- 
portunity. Box 162, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave., 
ington 5, D.C. 


Airline ac- 
tax knowledge desired. 
N.W., Wash- 





ONLY $2995 Monthly 
(Lease or Purchase Plan) 


CONTACT: + Bellomy, Exec. V-P 
Gen. Mgr. 


L. B. SMITH AIRCRAFT 





CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 48-456 int. Airport 





AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 
Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel All sizes 
immediate delivery from world’s largest shelf stock. 
— direct from manufacturer. Lower prices— 
wicker service. Send for free wall charts showing 
conve line of AN & MS {fittings and hard- 
ware. We machine parts to your own print; also, 
we sell) AN & MS Forgings. 
COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, California 


PURCHASING AGENT EXPERIENCE 


Aircraft Parts—Airline experience desir- 

able, but not mandatory. Forward re- 

sume stating salary requirements to 
BONANZA AIR LINES 


Box 391 Las Vegas, Nevada 








Miami, Florida PH: TUxedo 8-8481 








FOR SALE 
DC-4's 





B & E Models 
Fully Convertible 





WRIGHT 1820-76A 


Newly overhauled by Grand Central Air- 
craft Co. to latest Learstar specifications. 


Overseas & Domestic 
Financing Available 


United States Overseas Airlines Inc. 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For SALE or LEASE 


the NEW 


SUPER 46 “C” 
Passenger or Cargo Transport 
MGTO Weight: Cruising Speed: 

50,100 Ibs. 235 MPH 
Financing Available 


ROBERT A. DARNALL 


LINDEN AIRPORT LINDEN, N. J 


Telephone YUkon 
Cable: USOALINES NEW YORK 
TWX NY 1-3486 


L. B. SMITH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 456 MIAMI 48, FLORIDA 


6-6685 





























AC Spark Plug Div.-General Motors Corp. 
Agency—D. P. Brother & Co. 
Acme Industrial Company 
Agency—Ricketts and Company 
Adams Rite Mfg. Co. ............ 
Agency—West-Marquis, Inc. 
Aerotherm Corp., The 
Agency—Babcock, Romer, Carberry & 
Murray, Inc. 
A'r Cruisers Co., Div.-The Garrett Corp. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Research Mfg. Co., Div.-The Garrett Corp. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson 
ison Div., General Motors Corp. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 
nerican Airlines, Inc. 
Agency—Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
co Mfg. Corp. 
Preses Aaa xP & Bowles, Inc. 
rdix Aviation Corp., Scintilla Div. 
hapeap—tledilanie, John & Adams, Inc. 
niff International Airways, Inc. . 
Agency—Potts Woodbury, Inc. 
tol Aero Engines Ltd. . 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Ltd. 
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nadair Ltd., A Sub. of Gen. Dynamics Corp 
Agency—Walsh Advertising Co., Ltd. 
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Delta Air Lines .... 

Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
Esso Export Corp. .... 

Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation 

Agency—Gaynor & Ducas, Inc. 
Flightex Fabrics, ee 

Agency—The Powerad Company 
Hardman Tool & Engineering Co. .. 

Agency—The Essig Company 
Kaman Aircraft Corp., The 

Agency—Charles Palm & Co., Inc. 
Lear, Inc. .. 

A yency—General Advertising Agency 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. .... 

Agency—Foote, ae & Belding 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. ....... 

M.C. Manufacturing Co. . 

Agency—St. Claire Ady. Agency 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ................ 
- Agency—Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 
Rolls Royce, Limited 

Agency—The Wesley Associates 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp. . 

Agency—Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. Lacs 

Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 

Agency—Morey, Humm & Warwick, 
Vickers Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. 

Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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Pancake mix, ashtrays and friend. 


Although I hail from Central Illinois, 
east of the Mississippi, the “real Amer- 
ica,” which you've got to know to under- 
stand what makes this country great, is 
the vast plains between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies. 

There's zip in that country—from Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas all the way down 
through Texas. Good, live-wire, promo- 
tin’, civic-minded folks. They like what 
they've got and they go to all sorts of 
trouble to make visitors welcome. 

My hobby of hitting every airport 
served by a scheduled airline service has 
taken me across and up and down the 
plains states many times. But I must say 
that one of the most amazing trips of all 
was the one I took on Central Airlines 
last Nov. 30. Even though it was Satur- 
day, the local turnout to welcome a bird 
like me was something to behold. 


*How to arrange airport-hopping—I was 
en route to the West Coast. So I thought 
it was a good time to hit three new stops 


added to the Central system: Liberal, 
Kansas; Guymon, Okla., and Lamar, 
Colo. I called Keith Kahle, Central's 


president, down in Fort Worth, and told 
him I could take a TWA Connie out of 
Washington Friday night, stay overnight 
in Oklahoma City and take the early 
(now afternoon) once-daily flight to Den- 
ver if he would clear the space and not 
have his airplane pass over one of those 
three towns just because there might not 
be a passenger on or off. 

That was enough for Kahle, who'll 
never be caught behind the barn if there’s 
a chance to do some promoting of Cen- 
tral. By the time my trip ended I won- 
dered whether I was running for office or 
whether I was just a freak on display. No 
paying passenger ever performed harder 
work on a routine schedule. 

The TWA flight to Oke City via St. 
Louis was fine and I got my first glimpse 
of that handsome new terminal there and 
also TWA'’s very attractive Ambassador 
Club. Thanks to TWA Agent Dwane 
Glasscock and attractive Pat Harris, the 
club hostess that night, I had a pleasant 
stop. 

At Oke City, a very nice guy from 
TWA whose name I regrettably have 
misplaced, took me after midnight to the 
Airlines Motel a few miles from the air- 
port. I got a good sleep but when I 
checked out in the morning I learned the 
place had been robbed five minutes after 
I turned in. The robber undoubtedly had 
been nearby when I arrived. 

V. R. Westbrook, Central’s DSM for 
Oklahoma City, picked me up at the 
motel and accompanied me as far as 
Colorado Springs. It was one of those 
beautiful Oklahoma mornings—crisp, cool 
and clear. The crew was Capt. W. B. 
Blackman, First Officer B. L. Knight and 
Stewardess Colleen Wealand. There was 
a fair passenger load the whole trip. 
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First stop was Enid, Okla., but I had 
been there before, so no ceremony, West- 
ward across the plains we flew to Liberal, 
in the extreme southwest corner of Kan- 
sas. A sizeable delegation from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, headed by Manager 
Merle Goddard, plus some Jaycees, was on 
hand along with a roving radio reporter 
with live mike and photographer from 
The Southwest Times. 


® In the “pancake center” of the world—I 
was presented a package of pancake mix 
and a couple of fancy ashtrays and in- 
formed that I was in the pancake center 
of the world. Sure enough, Liberal is the 
town that has that annual pancake race 
with an English town every year (Feb. 18 
was the last one) and I can testify that 
the pancake mix lives up to its reputation. 

Next stop was Guymon, Oklahoma. 
An even bigger delegation, headed by 
Mayor Francis Miller and Orville Nash, 
chairman of the airport board, awaited 
my arrival. Guymon is out in the pan- 
handle and celebrated its 50th anniversary 
last year. I was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the C. of C. It is a livewire com- 
munity and has attracted some industry 
out there to balance the agricultural econ- 
omy. It’s growing. Radio and newspapers 
were represented and I gave a little spiel 
over the mike. C. E. Adams, manager of 
one of the local industries, boarded the 
plane with me and filled me in on the 
town’s growth. 

Then came Lamar, in the southeast 
corner of Colorado. They really had a 
crowd out for the arrival. I was taken to 
the terminal and informed that I was 
now in the duck- and goose-hunting cap- 
ital of the world and they wanted me to 
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Wayne W. Parrish 


| Got Pancakes at Liberal 
...And a Goose at Lamar 







have a goose. But I'd have to shoot it. 
The local radio station was ry up all 


the conversation. I was handed a shotgun 
and told to shoot into the air so I could 
get my goose. 


© I¢s not a real goose, really—I had to 
confess I'd never even held a shotgun be- 
fore, much less shot one. But the crowd 
egged me on, so I pointed up and pulled 
the trigger. What went off was a “cracker” 
shell which has no shot in it but which is 
for rallying ducks on depredation com- 
plaints. And then around the corner of 
the terminal rushed Allen E. Niemeyer, 
federal game management agent, carrying 
a papier maché decoy goose, about 2% 
feet long, and handed same to me. The 
crowd got a big kick out of this hapless 
Easterner being given the Lamar treat- 
ment, and I got off a few quips myself. 
It was good fun and I have that big 
goose, complete with plaque, in my study 
at home. 

Thanks to John Statler, the C. of C. 
president, and his cohorts, for a memor- 
able event, and thanks to Bob Greer of 
The Lamar Daily News for a good story. 

Next stop was Colorado Springs. Dr. 
Hazen P. Anderson, chairman of the C. 
of C. aviation committee, was on hand 
with a Gazette-Telegraph photographer, 
to present to me a deed to a square foot 
of Pikes Peak. Let trespassers on my 
mountain real estate beware! 

At Denver I was met by a gang of 
friends including Dallas Cook of the C. 
of C., Henry Banham of Central, Herman 
Gasert of Denver airport and Gerry 


Brooder of Western. Next day I flew to 
Los Angeles via Western’s inaugural flight 
by way of Phoenix and San Diego. 
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MAYOR, officials and a representative of the local radio station came out to -reet 
Wayne W. Parrish, AMERICAN AVIATION’s headman, at Guymon, Okla. airport. 
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AIRTRENDS 


Growth of helicopter traffic is forcing con- 
struction of new heliports and parking fa- 
cilities. New York City Department of 
Marine and Aviation is planning to build 
$l-million base for copters and seaplanes 
extending over East River at 23rd St. Build- 
ing, measuring 350 ft. by 125 ft., will have 
parking space for 395 cars under cover 
and 130 on an open roof. Facility re- 
portedly will be operated under lease by 
Gulf Oil Corp. Work is expected to be- 
gin next month. Other cities will be watch- 
ing New York experience with interest. 


Latest contribution to prevention of mid-air 
collisions from Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command is a visual decoder made 
by Burroughs Corp. Now being tested at 
Wright Air Development Center, the de- 
coder automatically identifies by number 
or letter specific aircraft seen only as a 
blip on the controller’s ground radar 
screen. It works in conjunction with con- 
ventional radar. 


Unexpected complications confront Port of 
New York Authority because of its “‘super- 
market’’ Customs examination system at 
Idlewild. 

Passengers and Customs officials are 
complaining that onlookers are “seeing 
all’’ from the glass-enclosed balcony pro- 
vided for public awaiting arriving friends. 
Balcony is right over baggage examina- 
tion locations. 

Customs shies at having search meth- 
ods studied, and passengers are shy 
about having just anybody looking into 
their bags. 


The World’s largest underground fueling 
system is claimed by Eastern Air Lines 
for their new installation at Miami Inter- 
national Airport. Capable of pumping 11,- 
000 gallons of aviation fuel per minute, 
the system has six outlets imbedded in 
the concrete ramp at each loading posi- 
tion. Three outlets are located under 
each wing to permit attendants to select 
100 octane, 115 octane or jet fuel. Cost 
was estimated at $1,250,000. 


Airport research is long overdue. This was 
the curt appraisal handed to Congress 
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recently by E. Thomas Burnard, executive 
director of Airport Operators Council, in 
testimony before House Government Op- 
erations Committee, Legal and Monetary 
Subcommittee. The areas of need: runway 
and taxiway configurations; visual aids; 
ground traffic control; multiple airport 
configurations; new airport locations and 
airport layouts. 

Burnard charged that only CAB among 
government agencies has recognized of- 
ficially in hearings on airport legislation 
that adequate and improved airports are 
essential for jet operations, that there has 
been a vacillating, lethargic and even 
hostile attitude at times by the govern- 
ment agency with primary responsibility 
for carrying out airport mandates from 


Congress. 
o 


And CAA airport data is obsolete. 
Through lack of funds from Congress and 
lack of forceful leadership and planning 
in CAA, basic planning data supplied 
early in Airport Aid Program has become 
obsolete and inadequate for present and 
future planning, according to Burnard. 
Although CAA under Administrator Pyle 
is working overtime to mend the defi- 
ciency, much remains to be done. 


’ CAB awarded three carriers new routes in 


the Southeast. Southern Airways will now 
serve: Huntsville, Ala. on a new Atlanta- 
Memphis route; Anniston, Ala. as a stop 
between Atlanta and Gadsen, Ala., on its 
present Atlanta-Memphis segment; New 
Orleans-Eglin AFB-Panama City, Fla., on 
a new route. Eastern Air Lines will serve 
Melbourne, Fla. (near Cape Canaveral) 
on its present route between Florida and 
the Midwest. National Airlines will also 
serve Melbourne on the Miami-Tampa 
segment of its present Florida-Houston 
route. The press release decision con- 
cerned that part of the Southeastern Area 
Local Service Case which was expedited 
at the request of the Department of De- 
fense. 


Airport Operators Council has scheduled its 
mid-year membership conference Sep- 
tember 20-30 at the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 
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NEWS SUMMARY 


The “third man” in TWA’s jetliners will be a 
mechanical-specialist | engineer—under 
terms of an agreement concluded by the 
airline and FEIA. The. agreement fol- 
lowed the report on the dispute.by the 
third of the President's fact-finding boards. 


The Boeing 707-023s ordered by American 
Airlines (see page 21) are the same as the 
720s ordered by UAL. AA apparently 
didn't want its aircraft designated the 
same as United's, so Boeing obliged. 


Jefferson County, Colorado, has given up at- 
tempts to capitalize on a Supreme Court 
ruling in a Michigan case allowing the 
taxation of federal property used by in- 
dustry. It was agreed that Colorado law 
permits taxing property only—not use. 
At stake was a claim for $42.2 million in 
taxes to be levied against Martin, Dow 
Chemical and Air Products. 


McDonnell has developed and is flying a 
new three-blade, tipjet cargo copter. 
Empty weight is 2,400 lbs., gross 6,300 Ibs. 


Lockheed’s Electras are quieter than piston- 


engine airliners according to official tests 
conducted by Bolt Berenek and Newman 
for the Port of New York Authority. Pow- 
ered by Allison turboprops, the Electra 
was reported to make less noise 1.47 
miles from start of takeoff than is made 
by comparable piston craft 2.2 miles away. 


The Renegotiation Act won a six-month ex- 
tension— instead of the regular two-year 
term—from the House Ways and Means 
Committee. In its approved, amended 
form the act now would allow appeal 
from Tax Court decisions (see page 3 
& 21). AIA called the action “very fair.” 


Cessna has announced a Model 210, a 


single-engine airplane reported to repre- 
sent “the first new basic design to go on 
the commercial market in the post World 
War II period.” 


Eisenhower vetoed appropriation bill that 
includes new funds for the Renegotiation 
Board and the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. 





Ozark and ALPA signed an agreement, ex- 






Air France's Paris-Moscow service began 


August 3 with one round trip each Sun- 
day and Wednesday. 


The Iven C. Kincheloe, Jr., Memorial Schol- 


arship Fund was announced Thursday, 
July 3l1—the day before the crash victim 
(see page 22) was buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. The fund will be 
available to Purdue University students 
who are accomplishing basic research in 
the field of aeronautics and astronautics. 
Contributions may be sent to the Purdue 
Alumni Scholarship Foundation, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Lockheed Aircraft Service will be the au- 


thorized maintenance representatives for 
Boeing 707s and 720s at bases in Ontario, 
New York and Oakland, Calif. under the 
terms of a recently signed license agree- 
ment. 





tending to Oct. 31, 1959, which provides 
a 10.6% wage increase and added fringe 
benefits. The wage hike is retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1958. 


Northeast Airlines’ new turboprop Viscounts 


will start flying regular schedules on 
August 21. The first three of the new fleet 
—representing an investment of nearly 
$15 million—will arrive in Boston this 
week. Incidentally Northeast is celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversary today. 


After more than two years and 20,000 pages 


of transcript, briefs, and exhibits, the Gen- 
eral Passenger Fare Investigation ended 
on the afternoon of August 1. Next step 
will be the initial decision of Examiner 
Wiser followed by exceptions filed and 
oral arguments. Final step will be issu- 
ance of an order and opinion—probably 
next spring. 


Boeing and Lockheed are pushing hard for 


certification of the 707-120 and Electra, 
respectively. Boeing completed 150-hour 
functional and reliability tests on its 707 
on July 31. Lockheed, with an August 22 
target date, is flying its turboprop Electra 
on a three-shift schedule. 
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\ reduction in actuator cost and weight 
ip to 25 per cent, with similar mainte- 
ance savings, has been achieved through 
the advance design of AiResearch electro- 
nechanical Limit Switchless Actuators for 
iireraft and missiles. 

Elimination of limit switches in power 
ctuators is a result of AiResearch devel- 
pment of superior high temperature 
iotors and resilient non-jamming positive 
lops. 

Limit switches are eliminated by two 
wthods: 1) use of continuous stall high 
inperature motors, 2) use 


THE 


tems, Packages and Components for: AURCRAFT, MISSILE, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 





of high temperature motors with thermal 
protectors which permit maximum on time 
in the duty cycle. 

Additional advantages of AiResearch 
Limit Switchless Actuators: they are 
smaller, less complex and the possibility 
of limit switch failure is eliminated. 

Development of Limit Switchless Actu- 
ators reflects AiResearch experience in 
producing more than a million rotary and 
linear units. Current production includes 
several hundred actuator types, many with 
high temperature applications. 

Your inquiries are invited. 





Reduce weight and cost 25% below conventional design 








A Seat Actuator, CONVAIR B-58 
B Seat Actuator, LOCKHEED F-.104 
C Rotor Blade Trim Actuator 


D Elevator Actuator, TEMCO XKDT-1 
Target 

E 2-.Motor Trim Actuator, REPUBLIC 
F.105 

F General Purpose Linear Actuator 


G Dual Purpose Feel Trim Actuator, 
AVRO CF.105 


Hi Rudder Trim, AVRO CF-105 


! Duct Shutter Actuator, LOCKHEED 
ELECTRA 
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COR PCGRATIOR 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California « Phoenix, Arizona 
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Verville-Packard Racer...First to Win the Pulitzer Races 


In 1920, Lieut. C. C. Moseley, flying the Verville- 
Packard Racer, expertly threaded his way past 
36 other planes to win the Pulitzer Trophy Race 
with a speed of 178 miles per hour. Flying at less 
than full throttle, because of a defective carbu- 
retor, the Verville-Packard outran the other 
planes through sheer power. 

The victory was a tribute to Moseley’s flying 
skill and the creative design genius of Alfred 
Victor Verville. The design of the Verville-Packard 
created considerable excitement. Its wing loading 


of 14.12 lbs. per sq. ft. was considered enormous; 
and its 550 h.p. Packard engine exceeded by 
about 250 h.p. the limit that was then considered 
feasible for single seater aircraft. 

Verville made many notable contributions to 
aviation, among them the Verville-Sperry Racer 
monoplane that won the Pulitzer Trophy Race 
in 1924. The Verville-Sperry has been called the 
true ancestor of modern fighting aircraft. Mr. 
Verville is at present Technical Advisor in the 
USN Bureau of Aeronautics. 


e A pioneer in research and development of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum 
Company is, today, a foremost supplier of high octane gasoline for commercial, 
private and military aircraft. In step with the future, Phillips is a leading pro- 


ducer of super-performance jet 


jets. And Phillips research continues t 


for the aircraft of tomorrow. 


AVIATION DIVISION 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


fuels for the latest designs in turbo-props and 
o lead the way for development of fuels 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 





